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“Easy portability and 


fast focusing” 


"Makes possible identifications 


beyond reach of binoculars” 


Bausch & Lomb 
BALscope TELESCOPE 


These are typical of the enthusiastic comments we 
hear from BALscope owners all over the country. 
They know a binocular is a “must” in searching for 
and identifying birds—but many times the identifica- 
tion of land and water birds must be made at dis- 
stances beyond 200 or 300 yards. This is when the 
BALscope becomes a necessary part of their regular 
equipment. 

Surprisingly light weight and compact, the BAL- 
scope can be carried easily on any field trip. Exclusive 
Adjusta-Prism focusing lets you make sharp focus 
quickly with a resulting image crispness, clarity and 
brilliance unequalled in other telescopes. 60mm 
Bausch & Lomb BALscope with choice of 15x, 20X, 


"Sharp, brilliant image” 


30 or 60X interchangeable eyepieces lists for $115. 
May be purchased on B&L Time Payment Plan for 
as little as $8 per month. 


FREE BOOK. Send for your copy of “The Telescope” 
(G-36). Tells how you can increase your pleasures 
and skills in birding as well as photography, astron- 
omy and general observation. Write Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co., Rochester 2, N. Y. 
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MORE CLEARLY 


through a pre-serviced 
binocular . . . obtainable only 
from Mirakel Optical Co. 


We offer Bausch & Lomb, Bush- 
nell, Leitz, and the low priced 
Mirakel Special line, including an 
outstanding Christmas Special 


7x35 


Center Focus 


(with case) 


$27.75 add 10%, tax 


(Importer’s price — $41.50) 


This, like every glass we sell, has been 
pre-serviced and instrument-tested in our 
Binocular Workshop to guarantee you bet- 
ter bird-viewing. Mirakel Guarantee means 
that each glass is: 


* aligned to 1/1000 (twice as strict as 
commercial practice). 

* checked for clarity. 

* shock-tested and loose parts secured. 

(Any rejected glass returned to importer. ) 


Such pre-servicing protects you from the 
troubles many buyers have with defective 
imported binoculars — in all price ranges. 
We alone give this service. 


Use the handy coupon below to order the 
Mirakel Christmas Special, or to send for 
our free catalog of pre-serviced binoculars. 


This pricelist also shows spotting scopes 
from $54.50, equipped with our custom- 
built boss and shoulder strap, and full line 
of accessories. 


You will also receive free binocular 
articles written by us for Audubon 
Magazine. 


All instruments are sold with 30 day money- 
back guarantee. Christmas gifts ordered 
now are on trial until January 10th. 


MIRAKEL OPTICAL CO. 
Serving birders since 1923 


Mirakel Optical Co. 
14 West First St., 
Mt. Vernon 2, N. Y. 


—.) Send Catalog with Audubon 
reprints 

[1] Send Mirakel Special 7x35 as 
shown above (saving me $13.75 on 
importer’s price.) 
I enclose $27.75 +- 10% tax 

(total $30.53) 
[) Bill me 
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Audubon Camps, for training adults in 
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nature and conservation, at 
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Audubon Screen Tours, lectures and 
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by 30 reach an audience of 
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lecturers 


Fishing 
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Everglades National 
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by leading wildlife photographers. 
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Society advance 
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which rights to reproduce photographs 
and slides can be purchased, slides may 


be bought, and educational films rented. 


Service Department, through which ad 
vice as to nature books, prints, bird, flower, 
and mammal cards, binoculars, ete.. may 
and such 


be obtained, items purchased 


Research Projects, especially for species 
threatened with extinction. 
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and press, 
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nature and conservation. 

Publications: Audubon Magazine, sent to 
all members; Audubon Field Notes ($3.00 
publishes results of bird watching, 
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Vature Bulle- 
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Sanctuaries. The National Audubon So- 
ciety’s wardens patrol upwards of 1,000,000 
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Thank you, Mr. Etter 


Thank you for printing Mr. Etter’s 
‘A Protest Against Spraying” in the 
July-August 1959 of Audubon 
Magazine. It is good to see one’s own 


issue 


thoughts expressed so beautifully by an 
other. 

\fter the spraying plane flew over 
our house the big, hard-working bum 
blebees disappeared and under each 
plant in the rock 


winged insects were dying for hours. | 


garden, ants and 


never saw again a hummingbird which 


had so often hovered near as I weeded 
Much of the pleasure of a lone gardener 
life all 


Commercial 


him as he 
feel 
no such pleasure have no right to spray 
killing 


those 


is in. the around 


who 


works growers 


poisons ovel the grounds ol 


who do care about the creatures 
who work alongside us in the garden 
Thank unfailingly 


interesting magazine. 


you also for you 


MARGUERITE O'FLYN 
Pound Ridge, New York 


New Hampshire Protects 
All Birds of Prey 

\s you know, Society 

sill 180, in our State Legislature 


our fostered 
House 
this year. I was chairman of the drive, 
so am very happy indeed to report that 
House and Senate 
became a State Law as 
Now I that 
New England 


law to 


the bill passed the 
successfully and 
of June 27, 1959 
Vermont is the 
with 


birds ol prey 


be lic Ve 
only 
no adequate protect 


In our law, all birds of 
tected 


stroying livestock and then can only be 


pre y are pro 


unless caught in the act of de 


member 
As the 
sparrow S, 


unprotected 
l 


destroyed by the landowner, a 
of his family, or an employee 
only English 


law reads now, 


crows, and starlings are¢ 

Qur 
the New Hampshire 
Clubs) 


copies of educational material, explain 


Society (plus some help from 


Federation of Gar 


den sent out more than 4,700 


ing the value of birds of 
feel that 


formed along this line, in 


prey, sO we 


many have been in 


ps ople 
addition to 
thought 


law passed. I you 


this 


getting the 
like to use 


ludubon Maga ine, 


might information in 


so it might give a 


little encouragement to some other state 
to do likewise 

1957 
legislature, we got the purple finch Ie 
bird. For 


As you doubtless know, in the 


gally adopted as our state 


years most everyone thought it was ow 
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state bird but it previously had never 
been legally adopted 

CLAIRE S. BATCHELDER 
Ihe Audubon Society of 
New Hampshire 
Concord, New Hampshire 


Hawk Law Passed in Oregon 
On page June 1959 issue 
of the Audubon Warbler is a story 
headed “Hawk Law Passed” which tells 
of the of a model hawk law in 
Oregon. This is a proud and crowning 
Oregon Audubon 
Society in its Golden Anniversary year. 
In the April 1959 issue is a condensed 


one of the 


passage 


achievement for the 


history of bird protection in Oregon 
since the Society was formed in 1902. 


Actually its roots go further back to the 
John Club 
Portland in Our 


incorpo! ition in 


Burroughs organized in 


1898 records begin 


with 1909, therefore 
that latter date was used in calling this 
Pages 3, 4, 5, and 
significant 
the 


interest in protection 


our 50th anniversary. 
6 contain accounts of the 


battles and movements by Society 
to obtain public 


and appre ition ol wildlife here 


McALLISTER 


{udubon 


Tom 
Editor of Warbler 
Oregon Journal 
Portland 7, Oregon 


COMMENT 
Cheers for the 
New Hampshire 
Audubon Society! 


Audubon Society of 


and for the 
We are 


hearty 


Oregon 
sure that our 
will 


readers join us in 


both for 


congratu 
lations to them their excellent 
achievements in 


EDITOR 


continuing conserva 


tion Du 


Natural Control of Insects 


I hope that my article about the 
natural controls of insects versus sprays 
“The Conflict that Never Ends’— 
(published in your July-August 1959 
issue of Audubon Magazine) will help. 
Your magazine is one of the few to pre 
what I 


Bagworms 


sent the conservation side in 


think is an honest way 


attacking evergreen trees have been a 


serious problem in Wichita for the past 


ten years. Heavy infestations destroy 


mexican 
bird tours 


and a bird tour in Panama 


See the exotic birds of the tropics, with 
Dr. Ernest P. Edwards, Audubon Screen 
Tour lecturer and outstanding authority 
on Central American birds 

See 200 to 300 species of birds on per- 
sonally conducted bird watching tours 
of Mexico or Panama 


Write for circular describing 1960 tours 


Dr. Ernest P. Edwards 
Houston Museum of Natural History 
Box 8175, Houston 4, Texas 
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CARRABABBBBaaaaay 


the 
are con- 
stantly advised to spray, but the trees 
that get sprayed heavily are generally 
the ones that later fall under the attack 

\lthough block 
bagworm infestations, my own 
The planted 
four evergreens in front of each house. 


And, for 


householders 


these trees all over town. 


past ten years, 


oul hasn't escaped 
trees 
have. builder-developer 
Many were of the same species. My own 
trees have never been sprayed, but they 
do provide homes for countless ladybug 
beetles, and 


the egg 


spiders, 
that 


wasps, 
hatch 
I first brought home several years ago 


praying 


mantids from sacs 


* Bagworms although protected by a_ tough 

bag ww case, are susceptible to the uttacks of 

ny parasitic wasps arf flies he Editor 
/urn next pag 
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DON'T miss Florida's outstanding and 
most unique wildlife and wilderness tour 

TRAVEL the swamp buggy route with 
renowned Everglades guide and natural- 
ist. Experience the thrill and grandeur 
of a rare and memorable adventure. 


Everglades Guide Service 
or 
George L. Espenlaub 
Box 301, Clewiston, Fla. 
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Museum 
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Ideal all around glass. 
the less experienced birders. 
$54.50 (plus tax) 
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beat the lowest 


Shipments postpaid, normally sent day received 
Liberal trade-ins on used equipment. 


Curator and professional user 


New, highest quality binoculars of latest design. 
light magnesium bodies. Hard coated optics. Brilliant, clear 
exit pupils. Beautiful pebble grain cowhide cases and straps. 


center focus 
Both with extra wide field of 395 ft. 


Perfect for 
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Naturalists « Nature 
Lovers « Wildlife 
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Enjoy a nature vacation in the scenic Elk 
Refuge region near famous Jackeon Hole, 
Wyoming, in the beautiful Snake River 
Valley. 

On foot, or horseback, or “four-wheel- 
drive,” watch the Elk in spring migration 
to the higher mountains from their winter 
refuge. See Bear, Moose, Badger, Deer, 
Coyotes, active Beaver colonies, Moun- 
tain Sheep, Trumpeter Swans, Sandhill 
Cranes. Bird life varied and abundant. 
Adjacent to Elk and Bison refuges, and 
to Grand Teton National Park. 


Open all year-—-WINTER SPORTS, and 
WINTER ELK FEEDING ON THE 
RANCH. 

NEW MODERN CABINS 


Excellent meals — Reasonable Rates. 


Best observation season for Elk migration, 
May Ist to June 15th. 


Write to 
Beaver Valley Ranch 


Frank and Katherine Foster 
Box 489, Jackson, Wyoming 


. What do You want most ina 
Christmas Gift? 


In all price ranges, the finest binoculars and telescopes 
Lomb, Bushnell, Kern Swiss and others 


Baus h & 


prices 


30 day free trial 


/ have had the 


experience of thou 


Holiday Specials 
7 x 35 center focus 


optics, 


Finest inexpensive model. 
Coated 


Attractive pigskin case. 


$27.00 (plus tax) 


Special price expires Jan. I 


aluminum body. 


Feather- 


9x35 
Weight only an honest, sturdy 19.5 oz. 


Superb high power glass for serious 
field ornithologists, hikers and 
travelers. $61.50 (plus tax) 


Other models available. 
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It so happens that a next-door neigh 


Get UNITRON's FREE | bor has an evergreen 12 feet from one 


of mine. They are precisely the same 
species, siz’ and height. He likes to 


Observer's Guide and Catalog on 


spray, his 


\ week ago when | returned from a 


ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPES field trip, his tree was completely ove 


whelmed with hanging bagworms. We 


This valuable 38-page book tried a quick count-estimate that eve 
is yours for the asking! ning. He had certainly not less than 


, ‘ o o oo 
With artificial satellites already | hed and space 2,000 bagworms hanging on that tre¢ 
travel almost a reality, astronomy hes become today's ind the tree was virtually dead. My 
fastest growing hobby. Exploring the skies with o tele- own trees 12 feet away had three 
scope is a relaxing diversion for father and son alike. F - : ; 
UNITRON's handbook contains full-page illustrated bagworms on them—and they had 
articles on astronomy, observing, telescopes ond acces- doubtedly migrated there after falling 
sories. It is of interest to both beginners and advanced - 
amoteurs. 


Contents include — bor on the North. Other neighbors in 


© Observing the sun, the same area have been forced re 
es aed move their trees because of damage 


Constellation map done by bagworms 
Hints for observers JOHN R. CLAWSON disturbed as we like 
Glossary of telescope terms Wichita. Kansas around, 

How to choose a telescope Other birdhouses, as we have cleaned 
Amateur clubs and research 
progr 


un 


off the nearby tree. That was the neigh 


having them 


them out in preparation for the nesting 
season ahead, apparently have been 


ams 
/ Our batting average in attracting used as storage quarters by mice. Such 
birds to houses we put up for them may houses have contained an assortment of 


not be outstanding but it has led to nuts and seeds. Other bird homes have 


Wren House Gets Unusual Tenant 


NSTRUMENT DIVISION of UNITED SCIENTIFIC CO 


204-206 MILK STREET * BOSTON 9, MASS some rather unexpected results The played host to quite a variety of wasps 


entrance hole to three ot our bird and other insects 

Please rush to me, free of UNITRON's new Observer's - } - ; ; 
Guide and Tet t = ae homes erected in trees in the hope of Ihe real surprise came when check 
| ittracting nuthatches and chickadees ing an unused wrenhouse erected two 
| i has been altered by flying squirrels. years ago. Except for token appearances 

State 

Ma cee cs re ee ee ee ee ee oe more houses and left the squirrels un had failed to attract a tenant. So I 
could hardly believe my eyes as I looked 


When this happened we gladly put up of wrens and flying squirrels, the house 


up at the house one warm evening this 


No Finer peudubou Reproductions summer. There in the entrance hole, 


enjoying the evening breezes, was a tree 


Audubon birds frog, Hyla versicolor 3 
On warm, humid days since, particu 


faithfully larly in the evening we have observed 
reproduced | this unusual birdhouse dweller as he 

sits contentedly in his doorway watch 
from the , ing the sun go down, and as we sus 
elephant folio ; | pect, looking for a stray mosquito to fly 
on fine English by. Versatile versicolor 


° Harowtp D. RATCLIFFE 
dinnerware . 
: Jackson, Michigan 


Passenge on P P . 
ow Pee Birdbaths in Winter 
Cedar waxwing 
*Band-tailed pigeon : In your January-February 1959 issue 
Kingbird , , , of Audubon Magazine, a letter from 
White-crowned sparrow 2 
Bewick’s wren Mrs. Glen Wilkinson of Lubbock, 
Carolina turtle dove 
Scissor-tailed flycatcher drinking facilities for birds where wate 
*ilustrated 
in birdbaths freezes. I have solved this 


9” square plates $27.00 a dozen $18.00 for eight problem after many years for I feed 
Round 10%” service plates $30.00 a dozen $20.00 for eight hundreds of birds throughout the year 
Bread and Butter plates $13.20 a dozen $ 8.80 for eight around my house _in Germantown, 
9” Dessert plates $27.00 a dozen $18.00 for eight Philadelphia where we have freezing 
Cups and Saucers $27.00 a dozen $18.00 for eight days and nights through the winter 
Cream Soup Cups and Stands $39.00 a dozen $26.00 for eight months. 1. too, have discarded the con 
Hostess Set (new $39.00 a dozen $26.00 for eight 


Texas asked for suggestions to provide 


crete basins on pedestals, 
(Postage and Handling 50¢ I have gotten a number of large lids 


Order From: SERVICE DEPARTMENT, NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY used to cover galvanized garbage re 
1130 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, New York ceptacles. I invert several of these 
over the open top of shallow flower 


or from your nearest dealer 
pots or cans. This takes care of the 


MADDOCK & MILLER, Inc. * 129 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. handle. The depth of the water seems 
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just right for a majority of birds either 
for drinking or bathing, and they pre- 
fer being close to the ground. If I an- 
ticipate a night freeze 1 empty them 
after dark and refill with warm water 
in the morning. During days when it 
is freezing I refill when frozen over. 
As the lids are quite large they hold 
enough water so that it takes a while 
to freeze solid except during occasional 
extremes of cold. 

In addition I have a smaller enamel 
basin in which I keep one of the ther- 
mo-controlled submersion water-heaters 
advertised in your magazine and find 
it very efficient. This is much used by 
many smaller birds, finches, white- 
throated sparrows, etc. I hope these 
suggestions may be helpful 

Mrs. Louis M. FLEISHER 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


To Prevent Birdbath from Cracking 
I have a suggestion for Mrs. Glen 
Wilkinson of Lubbock, Texas, who 
wrote in Letters of the January-Febru- 
ary 1959 issue of Audubon Magazine of 
the trouble she was having with broken 
birdbaths due to freezing. The follow- 
ing has proved successful for me, and 
entails no expense. When I decided to 
keep the bath out all winter this year, 
as I had never done before, I thought, 
a little skeptically, that I would test 
the theory that a plank floated in a 
swimming pool will prevent its crack- 
ing if it freezes. Therefore I dropped 
a gracefully twisted ten-inch stick of 
driftwood, picked up on the Pacific 
coast, into the birdbath. It has been 
frozen solid night after night, since we 
are having an extraordinarily cold win 
ter in New Jersey, but the bath remains 
completely undamaged, so far. 

Of course, it is mecessary to add a 
pitcher of warm or hot water in the 
morning, which will eventually thaw it 
out—or it may freeze over again and 
need renewing, according to the day. 

But the birds love it and patronize 
it steadily for drinks, and on a fine day 
they often stage a gay carnival of baths 
in the icy water, all trying to get in at 
once 

Mrs. CHARLES B. LLEWELLYN 


Plainfield, New Jersey 


Enjoys Bird Finding Articles 

Living overseas, I greatly enjoy the 
international scope of Audubon Maga 
zine. The article on Texel last winter 
prompted me to visit Texel while in 
Holland this summer. It was a very 
worth while visit. I am planning a visit 
to Iceland next spring following the in 
formation given in “Bird Finding With 
Sewall Pettingill,’ Audubon Magazine, 
March-April 1959 

Cecit C. KERsSTING 

Ankara, Turkey 
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Remarks on Articles in the May-June 
1959 Issue 


The May-June 1959 issue of Audubon 
Magazine contains several matters upon 
which I feel inclined to comment. 

First of all, the statement quoted by 
Mr. Teale: “But what else could it be” 
is not always an “alibi.” There are cases 
where it amounts to positive, precise, 
identification. Of course, one has to be 
very careful in such cases. 

Mr. jacobson’s paper on land snails is 
most interesting, and I hope more ma- 
terial is published on this subject. | 


Turn to next page 
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200 miles through Florida’s 
Tropical Inland Waterways 
Six Idyllic Days — $95 
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FREE 
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Lifetime 
Guarantee ! 


THE PORTABLE 
SPORTSEAT 


The only Portable Sport-Seat 
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spent some time collecting land snails 
in Cuba, and in addition to collecting 
many beautiful shells, I learned some 
biological facts about them of more in- 
terest to me than the shells themselves. 
It seems to me that in her article on 
wildflowers Helen Hull overlooks one 
possible way of preserving them—through 
cultivation. After reading what she 
wrote, I sat down with Gray’s Botany, 
and, from memory alone, listed the 
native plants I had seen under culti- 
vation. This does not mean “wildflower 
gardens” but plants in formal and do- 
mestic gardens and in yards. Further- 
more, I excluded all naturalized plants 
and trees of doubtful status. Even then 
there resulted a list of at least 76 species. 
This does not mean that I advocate 
despoiling the woods to grow wild 
flowers at home. Cultivation requires a 
technique not possessed by everyone. 


Cyrit E,. Apport 


These people are ADVENTURE - BOUND on an a 
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C47 Of all the 40 magazines that cross my 
desk, Audubon Magazine is my favorite. 


Mrs. ANN Gorr, Librarian 
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GLADES NATIONAL PARK, discovering the amazing con- 


centrations of birds and other wildlife for which this unique 


area is world-famous. 


They cruise through wild hidden 
lakes, thrilling to the sight of 
thousands of herons, ibises, peli- 
cans, and other water- and shore- 
birds. They explore vivid green 
mangrove keys in beautiful Flor- 
ida Bay which, in December and 
January, are alive with nesting 
roseate spoonbills. In this area 
they also see great white herons, 
reddish egrets, black skimmers, ete. 


These tours are also planned to 
take advantage of other seasonal 
bird displays for instance, as 
the great rookery of ibises and 
herons starts to build up in the 
Cuthbert Lake region, Audubon 
tourists are taken into this remote 
region to witness this magnificent 


sight. 


These tours start November 27, 
1959 and run through April 19, 
1960. 
For complete details, 
and reservations, 


write to 
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SOCIETY 
143 N.E. 3rd Ave., Miami 32, Florida 
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Enjoyed Pettingill Article 


It was a special privilege to read the 
Sewall Pettingill report on birding in 
Iceland, published in the March-April 
1959 issue of {fudubon Magazine. 
Thank you for letting us share the 
experiences. 

Henry and VioLA WASHBURN 


Santa Cruz, California 


A Migration of Lewis’ Woodpeckers 


We should like to comment on a let 
ter that appeared in the March-April 
1959 issue of Audubon Magazine. The 
Eastmans of Minneapolis wrote concern- 
ing Lewis’ woodpeckers, which they had 
seen in Idaho, South Dakota, and New 
Mexico. In the fall of 1958, we watched 
quite a migration pass our home which 
is about 90 miles north of San Fran- 
cisco. The birds moved in an easterly 
direction and the flight continued for 
over a week in varying degrees. Lewis’ 
woodpeckers are not found in our im- 
mediate area and they seemed to be 
coming from a fairly well-wooded moun- 
tain to the northwest of us. In the 
spring we saw a number among the 
big valley oaks a few miles to the east 
of town. They are also seen quite often 
in the San Joaquin Valley north of 
Fresno. Since they are such distinctive 
birds we are absolutely certain of our 
identification. 

J. AND H. HAMANN 


Middletown, California 
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A Brood of Young Upland Plovers 

While on our way home from East 
Lansing, Michigan, on June 28, 1959, 
we had the great joy of seeing a pair 
of upland plovers guiding their brood 
of seven or eight all-black young across 
College Road. They came from a field 
of higher ground to a more marshy one, 
where the frogs were singing in a small 
pond, and cattails and shrubs prevailed. 

The “runt” of the little brood fre 
quently fell down and could not keep 
up with the others, but a patient mother 
stood by all the way, and later we heard 
her rally call in the deep grass, calling 
her family together. Our car had stopped 
within six feet of them. 

EpirH K. FRey 

Jackson, Michigan 


Birds Dunking Bread and Sun-bathing 
Tennessee are still fur 
nishing me with new experiences! Is 
it usual for them to dunk their food in 
certain grackles do 
birdbath where they all 
enjoy splashing about so much. They 
will lean over the edge with a piece of 
bread in their bills and swish it through 
the water 
leaving it there for a minute or two 
before eating it. What I find of par- 
ticular interest is, that to do this, they 
carry the bread a considerable distance 
from a neighbor's place, as I myself 
rarely give them anything but a variety 
of seeds and suet. I never feed them in 
better off 
caring for themselves as nature intends 


Ihe birds of 


water? Every day 


this in our 


several times, occasionally 


summer, believing they are 
and not becoming too dependent on 
hand-outs. 
The blue 
dunking and sun-bathing. 


jays also practice bread- 
A few days 
ago, I saw a robin lying in the jays’ nap 
ping place and thought it surely must be 
dead, but a few steps in that direction 
brought it quickly to its feet! 

Mrs. ALpIs BRAINERD HATCH, JR. 


Jackson, Tennessee 


News from the 50th State 


I have recently returned from a 
month’s visit in the Hawaiian Islands. 

While sojourning in the islands dur- 
ing April, I discovered over at the 
Bishop Museum the “Handbook of Ha- 
waiian Birds,” published in March 1959. 
It is of good format—414 in. by 614 in.- 
of some 60 pages. It can be obtained 
from the Bishop Museum of Honolulu, 
T.H., or Hawaii Audubon Society, Box 
5032, Honolulu 14, Hawaii, for $1.50 
plus tax. 

During the April session of the Ter 
ritorial Legislature, $16,000 was appro 
priated for the preservation and resto- 
ration of the territorial bird—the nene 
goose. 

Visitors to the islands can acquaint 
themselves with the field trips of the 
Hawaii Audubon Society by obtaining 
a copy of the weekly activities of the 
issued by the Tourists and 
Bureau, maintains an 
ofice on the main Waikiki, 
close to the Royal Hawaiian Hotel. 

Miss MARY MEEHAN 
Mountain View, California 


ntinued on page 292 
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Visitors which 
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Tragedy of the Albatrosses 


“Ah wretch! said they, 
the bird to slay 
That made the breeze to blow!” 


wonderful,”’ 
Fisher as 


66R,SULMARS are 

commented James 
we watched these tube-nosed gliders 
scaling past our boat on our abortive 
trip to Funk Island. “But to be an 
albatross is probably the most difh- 
cult occupation of any seabird or 
of any bird for that matter.” 

I asked him to elaborate. He 
pointed out that no albatross nests 
before it is at least seven years old 
and the wandering albatross, the 
greatest of all seabirds, waits until 
its ninth year. Seven to nine years 
are necessary in which to learn the 
The bird is then 


efficiently 


tricks of the trade. 
able to forage the sea 
enough to support not only itself but 
also its offspring 

\lbatrosses are an ancient tribe. 
Ihe highly specialized species living 
today are the end product of mil- 
lions of years of evolution. Traces 
of early albatrosses have been found 
in sedimentary rock laid down in the 

Period (10-30 = million 
They are the finest natural 


Miocene 
B.C.) 

sailplanes in the animal kingdom, 
magnificent birds that can fly to 
windward in the highest storms and 
come to rest at ease on the most 


turbulent sea 


| here are 13 sorts of albatrosses in 
the world, most of which live in the 
Southern Sailors di- 


vide them into “mollymawks,” those 


Hemisphere 


that ride the roaring forties below 
the equator and “gooneys,” the three 
species that live north of the equator 
in the Pacific. One of these three, 
the short-tailed albatross, numbers 
less than the whooping crane — less 
than 30 birds that still return to the 
gale-swept slopes of Tori Shima in 
the Bonin Islands, 500 miles south 
west of Japan 

A century ago, the short-tailed al 
batross was the commoner of the two 
gooneys to reach the offshore waters 
of our West Coast, but none of the 
present generation of bird watchers 
in California has ever seen one. For 
some time it was believed that this 
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white albatross with black wings 
had become extinct. 

Before the turn of the century the 
men of the Rising Sun “had done a 
hellish thing.” On one of the Bonins, 
the “Seven Islands of Izu,” killing 
albatrosses for their feathers and for 
fertilizer became a big business. A 
railway was built to the top of the 
island and a cableway ran to the 
bay. Every man on the island killed 
100 to 200 birds a day until, over a 
period of years, at least 5,000,000 
albatrosses had been slaughtered. 
Then in 1903, while the remnant of 
the birds was away at sea, Olympian 
reprisal took place. The volcano that 
dominated the island blew up and 
every last one of the 300 human in- 
habitants lost his life. 


Tn 1907, the Japanese Government 
put the short-tailed albatross on the 
protected list, but the islands were 
so remote that the edict could not be 
enforced. New settlers came in and 
resumed killing. By 1932 there were 
only a few hundred birds left, and in 
December of that year the inhabit- 
ants held one last massacre. They 
never referred to the incident, but 
said that a storm killed, the last 
birds. Actually they had heard that 
the island was to be declared a bird 
sanctuary. The next year the island 
became a Japanese National Monu- 
ment, but it was too late. As a final 
divine gesture, the volcano again 
erupted in 1939 and wiped the slate 
clean. 

The war years prevented anyone 
from ascertaining whether any alba- 
trosses survived in the’ Bonins. 
Rough seas kept Oliver Austin, Jr., 
from making a landing shortly after 
the war's end. It was suspected that 
the bird was extinct. It was there- 
fore a great event when, in 1955, 
several survivors were discovered on 
the steep slopes of Tori Shima. 

In June 1958, as a delegate from 
the United States, I attended the 
meetings of the International Bird 
Protection Committee in Helsinki, 
Finland. At an evening gathering, 
Marquis Yamashina and Prince Ku- 
roda, staunch bird protectionists of 
Japan, showed us a film that had 
just been made on Tori Shima where 
a weather station is now operated. 
About 14 pairs of short-tailed alba- 
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EYE VIEW 


trosses were present and several were 
definitely nesting. Every effort was 
being made to protect this precious 
remnant. All-out hunts were made to 
eliminate the several stray cats that 
roamed the island. We can rest as- 
sured that the enlightened Japanese 
will now make every effort to re- 
trieve the loss. It will be a very slow 
process, touch and go, if it ever does 
succeed. Reproduction is very slow 
in albatrosses, but their lives are 
probably long. 

What of the other two gooneys, 
the black-footed albatross that wan- 
ders to our West Coast and the Lay- 
san albatross, beloved of servicemen 
who have been stationed at Midway? 
It comes as somewhat of a shock to 
realize that, today, nesting colonies 
of these two glamorous birds exist 
only in the Hawaiian chain (includ- 
ing the Leewards). Formerly, ac- 
cording to our checklists, their 
known breeding stations were much 
more widely spread in the Pacific, 
but lacking U.S. protection the birds 
completely eliminated 
from one island after another where 
they probably had nested for thou- 
sands of years. 


have been 


Laysan and Midway are the two 
great remaining albatross metropo- 
Pacific. Thou- 
sands of servicemen during the wat 
years were entertained by the goon- 
eys of Midway Atoll where an esti- 
200,000 
nest annually. 
these nest on Sand Island, the site 
of the airbase. 


lises of the central 


Laysan albatrosses 
Nearly two-thirds of 


mated 


This has created a problem. Very 
taking off or 
landing strikes a bird — about one 
landing or takeoff in a hundred re- 
sults in actual damage to a plane. 
Occasionally a plane must return 
immediately for repairs and is tem- 


frequently a_ plane 


porarily grounded. An investigation 
was instituted by the Navy to see 
what could be done. It was recom- 
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mended that dunes that create up- 
drafts be leveled so that “unem- 
ployed” soaring birds would not be 
concentrated at certain spots.* 


This could be done at a cost con- 
siderably less than that of one of 
the planes which the Navy wishes 
protect from the birds. This has not 
yet been done. Instead, as an ex- 
periment, 30,000 Laysan albatrosses 
were killed last year. A crew of 15 
enlisted men were assigned the dis- 
agreeable task of dispatching the 
birds — striking them with heavy 
wooden clubs at the base of the 
skull. 

his did not seem to reduce the 
aircraft strikes. Now the Navy an- 
nounces that they will proceed to 
kill all the albatrosses, starting this 
November when the birds return 
from the sea. This program will be 
continued for several years until they 
have got the lot, including the six 
and seven year olds, ready for their 
first nesting after their long appren- 
ticeship at sea. 


One fourth of the world’s popula- 
tion of a species will be wiped out in 
the name of national defense. It is 
argued that we 
the super-constellations which are 
used in our “Distant Early Warning” 
radar network. But what about the 
recent Navy announcement that they 
have a 5,000 mile radar system now 
im experimental use? Will not that 
eliminate the need for the tremen- 
dously expensive radar plane patrol? 
Will not that make Midway just an- 
station instead of a na- 


cannot jeopardize 


other way 
tional defense outpost? 

The Navy already has its propa- 
ganda film prepared with a sure 
“Madison Avenue” touch. This film, 
presenting the gooney as the deadly 
enemy of defenseless aircraft, is to be 
distributed if protests arise. I have 
not seen the film but someone who 
had attended the premier showing 
friend of mine. 
“You would have been impressed,” 
he said. “At the end of the picture 
the Admiral: said, ‘I don’t want to 
be in the position of having to tell 
some mother that her boy lost his 
life because of this’ — and then he 
points to a gooney which appeared 
on the screen at the end of the film.” 


described it to a 


DHE ENp 


* See the article, “‘Conflict of Birds and Aircraft 
at Midway,” by John W. Aldrich, Audubon Maga 
zine, January-February 1958 issue The Editor 
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The “winter sleep” of animals has always fascinated 
man. Research is helping to answer the question — 


WHAT IS HIBERNATION? 


By David Gunston 


yo one who has ever discovered 
N a hibernating creature can fail 
to wonder and to be mystified by 
this strange fact of hibernation. To 
unearth entwined 
bodies of clustering torpid snakes, 


to handle the corpse-like bodies of 


the grotesquely 


woodchucks or toads, to come upon 
an inverted host of hibernating bats 
these are experiences that touch 
one of the uncanniest processes in 
all natural history. Normal human 
beings know nothing quite like this 
annual withdrawal from life. 

Yet what exactly is hibernation? 
It is not a simple sleep, and it is 
clearly not a death. It is a special 
state somewhere between the two. 
Scientifically we know far less about 


<_< 
Winter scene photographed 
by F. E. Westlake. 


hibernation than we do about many 
other habits of living creatures, in- 
cluding ordinary sleep, though that 
still retains some of its mysteries. Fon 
example, although it has been estab- 
lished that sleep is definitely a nerv- 
ous phenomenon, we still need to 
know a good deal more about the 
physical mechanism that causes our- 
selves or animals to go to sleep. 
Nevertheless, hibernation is a quite 
different procedure from sleep, al- 
though we tend loosely to refer to 
the winter withdrawal of the true 
hibernators as “sleep.” 

Ordinary sleep is usually a tem 
porary and fairly brief period of 
complete relaxation vital for re- 
charging the physical and mental 
batteries of daily life, whereas hiber- 
nation is a lengthy and profound 
process by which normal, active ani- 
mals are saved the trouble and risk 
of venturing forth from their lairs 


in cold and prolonged wet weather 
to find food that might be unobtain- 
able. It has the clear biological pur- 
pose of enabling warm-blooded crea- 
tures to survive long periods of cold 
weather and food scarcity when they 
would die of starvation if they had 
to keep their bodies running at a 
normal rate. Thanks to the hiberna- 
tory process, they are able to suspend 
almost all movement, and to run 
their batteries of life at the lowest 
possible ebb compatible with the con- 
tinuance of that life. The true hiber- 
nator’s general metabolism is reduced 
to a degree never found in even the 
deepest everyday sleep. Furthermore, 
its body undergoes drastic physical 
changes that require time both for 
their initial development and _ for 
their reversion back to normal each 
spring. 

It is important, in any considera- 
tion of this mystery, to differentiate 


This hibernating chipmunk, taken out of its den by the photographer in February, 
“had the appearance of a dead animal.” 


Photograph by Lynwood M. Chace. 


between genuine deep hibernation 
and mere cold-weather sleep, deep or 
fitful as it may be. For instance, it 
was long thought that bears hiber- 
nated, but they do not, though they 
often sleep for long periods in severe 
weather. Such heavy sleepers do not 
undergo the drastic body changes 
necessary for complete hibernation, 
and their body temperature remains 
at its normal high level, even for as 
long as the two and one-half months 
observed to have been spent asleep 
by a female black bear and three 
yearling cubs in northern Minnesota. 
Polar bears, in fact, disdain even 
this habit of winter naps. The real 
hibernators are all warm-blooded 
mammals; and “cold-blooded”’ rep- 
tiles and amphibians of compara- 
tively low intellect: none of the more 
intelligent animals needs to hiber- 
nate, since they can all move else- 
where to secure food, or live by their 
wits. For this reason, the varying pe- 
riods of suspended animation of even 
lowlier creatures — insects, mollusks, 
and nematodes—which are really a 
part of their natural life-cycle and 
not a definite withdrawal from the 
Eastern chipmunk photographed by Woodrow Goodpaster. active state each winter, cannot be 
classed as true hibernation. 


Yellow-bellied marmot, a woodchuck, or rockchuck, of the western United States. 
It sleeps underground for about nine months of the year. Photograph by Joe 


Van Wesmer For centuries, too, it was firmly be- 


lieved that birds could also hiber- 
nate, possibly in the mud at the 
bottom of ponds. Apart from the 
temporary but almost complete tor- 
pidity, involving a major drop in 
body temperature, of the poor-will 
of the western United States and cer- 
tain tiny hummingbirds and other 
species in the high Andes (which are 
a natural adaptation to the bitterly 
cold nights there and not full hiber- 
nation), there is no evidence of the 
phenomenon in the bird world. Birds 
don’t have to hibernate; they can 
(and do) fly to better feeding- 
grounds in winter. 

The changes that take place inside 
the body of a creature about to hi- 
bernate are most interesting. All 
through the previous summer it has 
been instinctively preparing for its 
winter fast, feeding well and laying 
up rich stores of body fat. With the 
onset of fall this gorging is rapidly 
stepped up, for the accumulation of 
body fat may have to support life 
for the hibernating animal as long as 
five or six months. As the animal 
prepares to hibernate by finding a 
dry spot likely to be safe from frost 
and hungry enemies alike, its unu- 
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Richardson’s ground squirrel, a true hiber- Skunks do not truly hibernate. Some of 
nator, sleeps underground for seven or eight them are active dt a the ter. Photo- 
months. Photograph by Hugh M. Halliday. graph of striped skunk by Don Wooldridge. 


sual blood system, which is probably 
the key to this whole mystery, takes 
over. 

The blood changes when most of 
the white corpuscles move to the 
stomach to absorb and destroy the 
bacilli of decay accumulating there 
which might otherwise set up inter- 
nal putrefaction and swift death. 
After they have performed this vital 
function, most of the white corpus- 
cles return to the blood stream 
proper. The creature then becomes 
very drowsy and curls up snugly in 
its chosen retreat, alone or gregar- 
iously according to its habit. The 
mass hibernation of bats, snakes, and 
American alligators is perhaps a 
method of ensuring the survival of 
the race: the winter quarters selec- 
ted are close to the summer habitat 
with its assured food supply (with 
the alligators beneath it in the mud 
of the river-bed), and when spring 
returns, breeding may proceed with- 
out delay. 


Au exertion and apparent move- 
ment ceases in the hibernating ani- 
mal; the breathing becomes so shal- 
low as to be hardly perceptible, the 
heart-beats themselves slow down to 
the absolute minimum and the body 
temperature falls so low that the 
creature feels cold and lifeless to the 
touch. In this unique state of sus- 
pended animation only the vital life 
of the animal continues, maintained 
by the shallow breathing and circula- 
tion, and the continual digestive ab- 
sorption of the stored fat. 

Just how life is maintained in this 
way without food or drink or exer- 
cise, how it continues unbroken 
through the many months of this 
trance-like state, remains a_ basic 
mystery. Yet quite frequently the 
hibernator is not completely obliv- 
ious of the outside world. The Eu- 
ropean dormouse, a hibernator, may 
be taken from its nest and handled, 
even rolled across a table, without 
waking in the slightest but it will 
register its awareness of the disturb- 
ance by a slight but quite noticeable 
contraction of the body. And though 
it may be moved about without be- 
ing wakened—one was once sent 140 
miles through the mail in a small 
wool-lined box without stirring—it 


Bats live almosi entirely on insects and 

some species hibernate in caves in the 

winter. Photograph of hibernating little 

brown bat, hanging head downward, by 
Don S. Heintzelman. 
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may be induced to come out of its 
torpor by being placed in a warm 
temperature. Very often, however, a 
hibernating animal artificially awak- 
ened before its proper time will die 
shortly afterwards. Of course, unu- 
sually warm spells in the winter 
sometimes persuade some hiberna- 
tors to venture forth to seek food, 
but sudden frosts or snowfalls may 
catch them outside the hibernating 
place and kill them. Similarly, bats 
hanging upside-down in a cave, seem- 
ingly dead and cold, are aware at 
once through some radar-like form 
of perception of the presence of an 
intruding stranger. They do not 
wake, but show their uneasiness by 
marked body twitching. There is, in 
fact, some evidence that bats emit a 
much reduced but still effective su- 
personic squeak when hibernating, 
and have a section of the brain still 
able to receive the warning signals 
therefrom when unfamiliar objects 
approach them in their lairs. 


We owe much of our latest knowl- 
edge of the whole fascinating subject 
of animal hibernation to the Ameri- 
can biologist, Dr. F. G. Benedict, with 
his exhaustive work on hibernating 
woodchucks, groundhogs, or mar- 
mots. These hare-sized burrowing 
rodents are related to ground squir- 
rels, gophers, prairie dogs, and chip- 
munks and each fall adults may 
reach a weight of some eight pounds 
and an extreme of 13 pounds. They 
habitually hibernate below the frost- 
line in the early fall, and it is their 
legendary practice of emerging from 
hibernation on the second of Feb- 
ruary each year to survey the weathet 
prospects for the rest of the winter 
that gave rise to the fairy-story tradi- 
tion of groundhog day and its at- 
tendant amusement for press and 
public alike. While there is no proof 
whatever that groundhogs are regular 
emergers from hibernation, let alone 
weather prophets, it is interesting to 
note in passing that this legend is 
thought to have arrived in America 
with the Pilgrim Fathers from Eu- 
rope, where the insectivorous hedge- 
hog, a fairly regular hibernator, was 
once thought to be the champion 
weather forecaster of the wild. Find- 
ing no hedgehogs in the New World, 
the first settlers transferred the story 
to the woodchuck, or groundhog! 
The active summer woodchuck 
has a minimum pulse-rate of 80 per 
minute, an average body tempera- 
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ture of 97°F., and must breathe 
about 25 times per minute. Few 
specimens can abstain from food for 
more than 16 weeks, and become 
sick an emaciated long before then. 
Dr. Benedict devised an ingenious 
piece of study-apparatus to find out 
just what happened to one of them 
in hibernation. Electrical contacts 
with the mouth and paws registered 
body temperature and_ pulse-rate, 
while a balloon fitted to a pressure- 
recorder was placed near the ani- 
mal’s belly to measure the rate ol 
respiration. In deep hibernation it 
was found that the pulse rate drops 
sharply to as low as only four beats 
per minute, the respiration is re- 
duced to one breath every five min- 
utes and the body temperature falls 
to the incredible level of only five 
and one-half degrees above freezing. 
Woodchucks commonly remain in 
this suspended state for about 26 
weeks of each year without ill effects. 

Dr. Benedict's careful experiments 
also yielded striking data about the 
technique of hibernation. Most of 
his woodchucks became dormant in 
stages. First they are just drowsy, 
then returned to activity for a while 
before finally becoming much more 
drowsy and sinking into the so-called 
“sleep.” In some cases this sequence 
was repeated several times before 
hibernation was complete, and occu 
pied variously from three days up to 


a month. He also showed that en- 


vironmental factors like low exter- 
nal temperature and shortage of food 
do not in themselves directly control 
the hibernation process as had been 


previously supposed. Many of his 
specimens when kept for weeks at 
18°F. above  freezing-point—their 
normal hibernating temperature-- 
showed not even signs of drowsiness, 
while others still hibernated nor- 
mally even when abundant food was 
offered them. Yet one kept in total 
darkness at the hibernating tempera- 
ture and without food stayed awake 
for as long as five weeks. 

For many years scientists believed 
that burrowing hibernators like the 
woodchucks actually drugged them- 
selves into their hibernatory state bn 
constantly breathing their own Car- 
bon dioxide exhalations. Benedict 
showed that while carbon dioxide 
will make the animal drowsy, it 
never produces complete hiberna- 
tion. He proved beyond doubt that 
the hibernatory process starts in the 
creature’s blood stream and _ no 
where else: if it is physically ready 
for the winter, it hibernates, if not, 
it stays awake, whatever external 
conditions may be. 

Perhaps Benedict's most surprising 
discovery lay in the mechanics of 
the waking-up process in the spring. 
As a hibernating woodchuck returns 
to full consciousness, he found its 
pulse rate leaps for a time to 200 
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Photograph of a sleeping jumping mouse, a true hibernator, by Karl H. Maslowski. 

Symptoms of true hibernation: the breathing becomes barely perceptible, heartheats 

slow down, and the body temperature falls so low that the animal feels cold and life- 
less to the touch, 


BIRD OF DARKNESS— 
the South American Guacharo, or Oilbird 


By Edward A. Armstrong 


ITH tew exceptions, such as 

the owls and nightjars, birds are 
creatures of the light. In keeping 
with their daytime activity thei 
sight is good but their sense of smell 
so little developed that whether it 
exists at all in many species is a mat 
ter of controversy. The nocturnal 
kiwi of New Zealand is probably the 
only bird generally acknowledged to 
be guided by this sense in finding 
food. On the other hand very many 
mammals are nocturnal and largels 
dependent on their sense of smell 
Some 
highly developed olfactory powers 


nocturnal insects have very 
Male emperor moths and oak eggars 


can scent the female moths at a 
great distance 

Adaptation to darkness, like othe: 
forms ol adaptation, involves a com 
between the 


promise CONSpIcuous 


ness of an animal which increases its 
vulnerability and the activity neces 
sary to ensure it enough food. When 
species belonging to groups which 
(active during 


are mainly diurnal 


the day) or nocturnal (active dur 
ing the night) become adapted to 
life during the opposite half of the 
24 hours in which others of their 
kind live, 
noting what advantages they 
gained. What modifications in re 


gard to their structure or behavio1 


there is spec ial interest in 
have 


have they undergone? Thus owls 
exploit the advantage of being the 
only aerial predators on nocturnal 
mammals; the restriction of the ac 
tivities of the smaller petrels at thei 
breeding grounds to the dark hours 
enables them to escape the attacks ol 
gulls and skuas; and nightjars and 
their kin which prey on night-flying 
insects, especially moths, avoid the 
ittacks | 


ol diurnal birds of prey 


Oilbird on its nest, drawn from 
a photograph by Edward 8S. Ross. 


which could seize such relatively 
slow-moving birds in flight. 

The culmination of the “escape 
into darkness” adaptation for a bird 
would be to become so dark-adapted 
as to be capable of living entirely in 
darkness. The species which has 
most nearly attained this is the 
guacharo, or oilbird, of South Amer- 
ica. It may be regarded as the bat 
among birds. It breeds like them, 
and with them, in caves; flies by 
night; and feeds like some of them on 
tree and bush fruits. Comparing the 
bats and birds, no bat has been able 
to advance far in competing with 
birds by adapting itself to daylight. 
Neither has any bat adapted itself to 
preying on whereas some 
birds prey largely on bats. As pro- 
peller propulsion is less efhcient than 
man-made ma- 


birds, 


jet propulsion on 
chines so the membranous wing can- 
not compete with feathers. In the 


IMustration by Walter Ferguson. 
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guacharo, or oilbird, we have a bird 
beating the mammals at their own 
game. Such extreme adaptation is 
highly instructive. 

Humboldt was the first scientist to 
describe this queer bird and some of 
its peculiar In September, 
1799, he visited a cave in Venezuela 
in which there was a large colony. A 
few years later another colony was 
discovered in Trinidad, where it is 
now known to nest in a number of 
caves. It is widely distributed in 
South America and cannot be con- 
sidered rare though its adaptation to 
cave life places strict limitation on 
the number of places where it can 
breed. It nests in caverns from sea- 
level to a height of 8,000 feet. 

My visit to a guacharo cave in 
Trinidad involved a tramp of some 
six miles, mostly uphill, first through 
cocoa plantations and then amid de- 
lightful mixed forest in which the 
spiked heads of palms stood in ele- 
gant rigidity above the huge plan- 
tain-like leaves of balisiers. By the 
wayside were blossoms resembling 
begonias and calceolarias. Lizards 
scuttled along the path at our ap- 
proach, and parasol ants, each bear- 


ways. 


ing a scrap of green leaf above its 
head, marched in single file parallel 
with it. A rank smell advertised 
where an opossum had passed by. 
As the trail wound uphill, skirting 
ravines, it was possible to look down 
on the tops of tall trees rooted in 
their depths and get a forest canopy. 
Pausing at such a spot, before 15 
minutes were out we had held in the 
binoculars two 
species of manakin — sprightly little 
birds which perform highly interest- 
ing courtship dances, and ‘three spe 


bright field of ou 


honey-creepers, garbed in 
vivid tints of metallic green, blue, 
and purple. Here among the high 
leafage glides the slender green whip- 
snake and brilliant butterflies flit 
among the blossoms. , 


cies of 


When we reached the derelict cot- 
tage which was to be our lodging we 
slung our hammocks in three tiers 
criss-crossing a room. Over each was 
draped a mosquito net so that when 
the job was finished the place looked 
as if it were inhabited by gargantuan 
spiders. The nets were intended to 
exclude larger creatures than mos- 
quitos. It might have provided an 
interesting traveler’s tale if one of 
us could have claimed in the morn- 
ing that his big toe had been sucked 
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by a vampire bat, but nobody was 
anxious to be the victim. One of 
our party had been bitten by a bat 
and was receiving anti-rabies injec- 
tions as some of the bats on the 
island were believed to be suffering 
from this disease. We were glad to 
have our protective nets. 

When all was as snug as we could 
make it we enlisted the help of a 
guide and pushed on in the darkness 
to the guacharo cave. The little 
thrill of excitement which an ele- 
ment of danger adds to any outing 


The Guacharo, or 
Oilbird 


[he only bird known to fly about 
in the darkness of caves, using a ra- 
dar system of sounds similar to the 
echo-location of bats, Steatornis ca- 
ripensis, the guacharo, or oilbird, is 
a relative of the goatsuckers. Orni- 
thologists have placed it in the + der 
Caprimulgiformes which inclwivs. the 
frogmouths; the potoos or ~vood 
nightjars of the New World Tropics; 
the owlet nightjars; and the goat- 
suckers or nightjars of the Old and 
New World, which in our country 
include our familiar common night- 
hawk, lesser nighthawk, whip-poor- 
will, poor-will, paraque, and chuck- 
wills-widow 

The oilbird lives in caves on the 
island of Trinidad, in Venezuela, 
Colombia, Ecuador, and Peru. In 
1953, Dr. Donald R. Griffin, along 
with William H. Phelps, Jr., a Ven- 
ezuelan ornithologist, visited the 
Caripe caves of northwestern Vene 
zuela, where in 1799 Alexander von 
Humboldt first discovered the oil- 
bird. With 
measuring equipment, the two men 
checked a theory by Griffin that the 
oilbirds might use echo-location as 
a means of flying about in the dark- 
Unlike bats, 
which use ultrasonic sounds inaudi 


precise recording and 


ness, just as bats do, 


ble to human ears, the oilbird, or 
guacharo, utters sounds used by it 
in echo-location that can. be heard 
by human beings. ‘They discovered 
that the oilbirds used these echoes 
or impulses of their sounds to avoid 
striking walls or other obstacles in 
the darkness of the caves. The oil- 
birds come out of their caves at dusk 
and fly great distances—reportedly up 
to 50 miles—to feed on the fruits of 
trees and shrubs. The Venezuelan 
government in a move to save their 
oilbirds from destruction, have made 
the caves of Caripe a national park.— 
THE Epitor 


was provided by the thought of what 
might happen if someone were to 
tread on one of the deadly mapepire 
snakes which are active at night. The 
moonlight, filtering through the 
trees, silvered. the glossy  balisier 
leaves. With his cutlass our guide 
trimmed away the thick vegetation. 
We followed in single file, stumbling 
over roots and logs. Frogs chorused 
a raucous medley of sounds, some 
resembling the rattle of a riveter, 
others like the drumming of a stick 
on an empty box. A ghostly guard 
of honor of white arum lilies lined 
the streamside. 


Sharp clicking calls — kek-kek-kek 
-were the first indication that 
guacharos were about. Soon after- 


wards we reached the mouth of a 
cavern where a stream poured forth, 
its gurglings drowning the shouts of 
the leather-lunged frogs. We looked 
up and saw large birds silhouetted 


against the moon-bright sky — the 
guacharos. A short distance inside 
the cave we found a nest; but having 
thus assured ourselves that the birds 
were breeding we decided to go back 
to our dormitory and explore more 

thoroughly next day 
In the morning we equipped our- 
selves with flashlights and candles 
while the guides bore flaming torches 
impregnated with pitch. A few yards 
inside we removed our clothes and 
waded up the bed of the stream. 
Our progress was slow as the stream- 
bed was littered with sharp boulders 
of all Moreover, there was 
much to notice — blind crickets, large 
millepedes, and in a pool, a fish 
which might have been one of the 
blind species known to live in this 
cavern. As we advanced a mounting 
uproar echoed throughout the cav- 
ern, “keks’” and snarling noises as of 
people hawking phlegm from their 
throats, choking and __ retching. 
(Humboldt tells us that ‘“‘guacharo” 
in Castilian means “one who cries 
or laments”). In the beams of the 
flashlights we could see large brown 
birds flapping back and forth in the 
airy heights of the cavern, none ven- 
turing to fly out. Even firing a gun 
will not drive them out — an indica- 
tion of how completely they are 
adapted to their dark environment. 
The nests of the birds were built 
wherever there were ledges wide 
enough to support them. The nests 
were cylinders of reddish matter 
some ten inches across and a few 
Continued on page 288 
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sizes. 
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Pruned by fire, the author’s oak tree has an angular, picturesque branching. 
Bird-nesting boxes (upper left and right center) are occupied each year. 


Life was harsh for the tree, but repeated fires through two 
hundred years could not kill it. A California naturalist reads 


ns 
MY OAR TREE TELLS 


Photographs by the author 


By Frank F. Gander* 


HE story that my oak tree tells 
is the story ol a pioneer the 
story of a struggle for life in a not 
very favorable environment, and it 
is a story that stretches over two cen- 
turies or more. Much of the story I 
can read from the tree itself, from 
the marks on the trunk and from the 
fantastic form of the branches, but 
part of it I can only surmise from 
other features of its present environ- 
ment. 
As with all oak trees, in the begin- 
ning, my tree was an acorn, one of 
. Mr. Gander, a naturalist and nurseryman of 
Escondido, California, is a frequent contributor to 
iudubon Magazine. Readers will remember his re- 
cent article, “The Mockingbirds of Kissing Rocks 


arden,” published in our July-August 1959 issue 
The Editor 
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the small, round acorns of its kind, 
the mesa blue oak, Quercus engel- 
Chis is a tree of restricted 
range. It grows in a wide band 
through the foothills from Los An- 
geles County southward into the 
northern part of Baja California*. In 
my area, it grows at times in the val- 
leys in groves with the coast liveoak, 
Quercus agrifolia, but most typically, 
it is in open stands on the hills with 
the trees spaced from 50 to 100 
yards apart, and with grasses cover- 
ing the intervening This 
produces a park-like effect and _ is 
brought about by the small amount 
of rainfall in this sunny land., Each 
tree needs a large area from which to 
draw moisture, which they do very 
efhciently. In their typical range in 
the hills where the winters are too 
cold for much plant growth, the only 
plants which can grow between them 
are the grasses and perennials that 


mannii. 


spac es. 


engelmann also called Engelmann 
oak, evergreen white oak, and mesa oak, was 
named in memory of George Engelmann (1809 
1884), an American physician and botanist. Dr 
Engelmann studied the species namea for him 
and monographed the American oaks and other 
groups.—The Editor 


" Uuercus 


Acorns and leaves of the author’s mesa 
oak, Quercus engelmannii. 


can complete the active part of thei 
life cycles in a few months of spring 
before the rains stop. 

At lower altitudes, mesa blue oaks 
sometimes grow in the chaparral. My 
tree is a pioneer that is growing very 
near the western limit of the range 
of the mesa blue oak and so near to 
the Pacific coast that every afternoon 
the breeze from the ocean rustles 
through its branches. It is a pioneer, 
too, in that it has left the groves ol 
oaks in the valleys and hollows be- 
low and grows alone in a great pile 
of huge granite rocks on a hillside 
that was until very recently covered 
with chaparral. 

One question I ask of my oak is, 
how did it reach its present site? I 
get my answer, not from the tree it- 
self, but by watching the jays that 
every autumn stream up the hillside 
with acorns from the oaks below and 
hide them by the hundreds every 
where. Some carry the long, slender, 
liveoak acorns, some the short, round 
ones of the blue oak, but all work 
day after day spreading these seeds 
throughout the chaparral in uphill 


places where they never could be car- 
ried by the running water below. For 
thousands of years have these little 
blue-coated “jay foresters” been 
working, and many a giant oak of 
today was planted by them. In the 
case of my own oak, I have no defi- 
nite proof of their help, but it seems 
that it, too, was planted by a jay. 

It appears that about the time 
when George Washington was born 
or soon thereafter, on an autumn 
day, a jay with a blue oak acorn in 
its beak alighted on the rocks that 
are now in my garden, which are the 
weathered remains of a granitic up- 
thrust. Pushing the acorn into a 
crack, the bird pulled a leaf over it 
and flew back downhill for more. So 
many do the birds hide that only a 
very small part are ever found by 
them again and used for food. 
Ground squirrels, wood rats, brush 
mice, and other creatures find some 
of this hidden store, but there are 
some that remain tucked away, un- 
disturbed. 

[The acorn in the crack in the 
rocks was one of these, and soon the 

Continued on page 269 


Surveyor’s blaze, made in 1854, is overgrown with bark. 
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By Irving Petite* 


EN belong to the human tam 
ily, but each has his individ- 
ual differences. Animals, too, are 
individuals. In acting out their lives 
they seldom run true to the mass 
patterns set down for them in text 
books and folklore. Size, form, so 
called behavior patterns, and even 
bodily necessity sometimes have 
little to do with the way individual 
animals—or pairs or groups of ani 
mals—actually do perform. 
Consider the swallows. Last sum 
mer we had barn swallows in the 
garage for the first time. A highly 
vocal, seemingly youthful pair, they 
discussed each move — particularly 
the laying of the fifth egg in thei 
first nest—at length. Also they were 
the first swallows I've known that 


wouldn't build a large enough nest 


Fo: several days their nest was a 
mere ridge of mud along a narrow 
lip of shingle protruding near the 
top of a supporting post in the 
garage. I poured water in the drive 
way in order to manufacture mud 
for them; they took it and started 
a nest on the 


large metal cover of 


the overhead light. The space was 
ample, but the nest was too small 
[heir first five eggs hatched; by the 
sixth day the 


crowded; that night they all jumped 


birdlings were ovel 


or were pushed out and died—half 
naked, on the 
garage work 
bench. 

The birds re-built, on their orig 
inal shingle. The nest flared out 
ward but still they could not bring 
themselves to build spaciously. They 


large Ww inged some 


floor, some on the 


continued every 
drop of mud and each tiny feathe 
for the lining. The hen swallow had 


literally to stand up in the nest in 


to quibble ovel 


order to lay 

She could not sit down to incubate, 
either, and finally, after all the othe 
barn swallows had gone to the val 


* Mr. Petite naturalist and a writer, lives 
Issaquah, Washington. Many of our readers will 
remember his charming article about “Man,” a 
net mule deer, which we published in the January 
February 1958 issue of Audubon Magazine The 


Editor 
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“The bobcat came swaggering 
down the center of the road...” 


ley below, to congregate for mugra 
tion, our pair left—deserting the 
three eggs in their second clutch. | 
opened one: it had not begun to 
cle velop, tor the swallow couldn't get 
down into the nest to warm it. | 
had thought that birds had an in 
stinct for all such things—but this 
pair didn’t. Nor did they appear to 
learn through trial-and-error. 
Individual animal differences 
don’t necessarily bring tragedy. One 
humid June day I met a _ birdling 
hypnotized — a 
song 


stub-tailed, just out of the 


that refused to be 
saving trait. It was a_ baby 
sparrow, 
nest. Its squawking attracted me. It 
balanced on a log in the swamp, on 
legs like black toothpicks. Behind it 
stretched the largest, 


on the log 


alertest, hungriest-looking  garte 


snake I 


inches long and heavy of girth. It 


have seen—one about 30 
must have seemed a boa constrictor 
to the bird, with eyes like slitted 
locomotive headlamps 


Illustrations by Walter Ferguson 
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There's a dead fledgling, 1 
thought, but the bird did an un- 
natural thing. Refusing to be mes- 
merized, it flew directly down the 
length of the serpent . . . lit on the 
log at its rear and pecked the 
very end of the black reptile tail, 
where it thinned to worm size. It 
was one of the heart-warming mino1 
incidents which have proved to me, 
during the past 15 years on a Tiger 
Mountain ranch, southeast of Seat- 
tle, that animals, too, are individuals. 

Whole groups of birds may act in 
“shouldn't.” 

There have four to seven 
Canada, or gray, jays, commonly 
called “Camp Robbers,” living among 
the hemlock and Douglas fir-tree 
groves ever since we purchased these 
160 acres. They wouldn't do as they 
are supposed to—come to us and beg 
or filch food. It took 12 years before 
they came down to us from the 
treetops. Although Camp Robbers 
are supposed to parachute into camp 


ways they 
been 
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Vudividuals 


the moment bacon is sliced or a hot- 
cake flipped over an open fire—ours 
didn’t. They floated down, every 
pinion feather clearly silhouetted 
against the sky and muttering their 
plaintive calls, one autumn — and 
haunted the chickenyard where 
young fryers were developing. It was 
a sort of autumnal aberration. It 
lasted just a few weeks and then 
the Camp Robbers took to the tree- 
tops again. Apparently, they had 
higher tastes. 

My parents, lifelong Audubon So- 
ciety members, visited here in late 
September 1958. Looking out of the 
front window in the morning, my 
father was intrigued by actions of 
the Oregon juncos — black-cowled, 
pinkish-beaked “snowbirds” that 
flocked here the year around. 


The juncos were chasing insects— 
rushing up in zig-zag spurts, hover- 
ing, darting, jerking up and down 
on individual strings to which the 
insects seemed attached and catching 
them on the wing. 

“That's the first time I've 
juncos acting like flycatchers,” 


seen 
Dad 
said. 

To me it was nothing unusual: 
they act that way, here, all the time. 
Life is tougher on Tiger Mountain; 
perhaps that’s why new habits are 
developed at times.* 

There are wild animals in these 
foothills of the Cascade Mountains 
that are large, and far from helpless. 
That does not mean that they are 
forever acting out the law of the 
fang and the claw. It all depends 
upon their individual natures. 

Once in late May, when we were 
exploring the upper reaches of the 
creek which crosses this property, we 
heard a noise like that of a regiment 
marching through dry brush. We 
moved toward the sound and came 
to a small amphitheater along the 
creek. A black bear was standing on 
his hind feet, clawing bark from a 

* Although juncos are primarily seed-eaters; in 
summer, insects constitute about half or more of 
their diet. The Oregon junco, besides feeding 
heavily on the seeds of weeds in spring and sum 
mer, eats beetles (especially weevils), ants, and 


other Hymenoptera, caterpillars, grasshoppers, and 
spiders.—The Editor 
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fir stump with his front paws. Under 
the bark were nests of black ants 
and a few pine-borer beetle grubs. 

Finally, Bruin looked up from his 
busy ant-scooping; waved his snout 
to get the scent of the noise he had 
detected; squinted his eyes; snorted; 
and bounded off in a lumbering, 
sidehill gallop with locomotive-loud 
grunts and rumbles. He looked back 
but didn’t pause until he was on 
a log lying across a dry canyon. He 
considered a moment, then contin- 
ued on, still hurrying toward the 
base of Tiger Mountain. Washing- 
ton State has an open season, the 
year around, on bears, classifying 
them as predators. We have found 
the several individual bears we have 
known to be predatory only on ants, 
grubs, wild blackberries, and skunk 
cabbage roots. 


Tt was July when I met the timid 
bear again, in a deserted orchard up 
the road. After chores one near-dark 
day, I hiked up with a gunnysack to 
get some yellow transparent apples. 
I crossed the pasture, where a neigh- 
boring rancher’s cattle grazed, and 
went into the darkened grove. Under 
the transparent tree, I made out a 
fat black form: a Holstein heifer, I 
thought, that had strayed from the 
other cattle. 

“Sooo boss,” I said. 

The “heifer” bolted forward and 


“Above us lives a mountain beaver...” 


hit the barbed-wire fence on the 
orchard’s far side. Wire and posts 
screeched and staples popped. Then 
the bear backed off; leaped the 
fence; and I could hear it snorting 
and complaining with fright in the 
bracken patches beyond. We have 
since met Tiger Mountain black 
bears that are much less timid, but 
this one was being true to its own 
individual nature. 

Because of such meetings, when 
neither bears nor humans knew the 
other or what to expect of the other, 
we learned that animals are not as 
they are pictured in gossip and fable. 
A Pacific Northwest fictionalist has 
climaxed many of his outdoor tales 
with the fight which is his classic: 
it’s between a bear and a cougar and 
it’s to the death. That isn’t the way 
our real bears—the timid one and 
the others—would do it. Nor would 
the cougar cooperate. 


Herb and Lois Crisler, who lived 
for 12 years on Humes Ranch in 
Olympic National Park while photo- 
graphing footage that made up “The 
Olympic Elk,” a Walt Disney True- 
Life-Adventure release, saw cougar 
“signs” several times. Once Lois 
found the spot where a cougar had 
crouched in snow on the root-cellar 
roof while she had gone there for 
canned goods the night before—and 
realized why she had felt “the 
hackles rise” on her neck, in the 
dark. The cougar that Cris finally 
met face-to-face wanted to play. 

Cris used to carry wheelbarrow- 
loads of bark from the forest to 
Humes cabin. One evening when the 
snow was deep, he entered the gate 
of the picket fence he had built—to 
keep deer and elk from the garden 

and was starting for the house 
when a cougar appeared, almost 
magically, between him and _ the 
front porch. 

“He stood there, swishin’ his tail. 
Chen he pounced back and forth 
like a big tabby cat worryin’ a 
mouse. I was too surprised to move. 
I called to Lois,’”’ Cris said, “then 
I just waited.” 

He had straps on his shoulders, 
to balance the load, and there didn’t 
seem to be much he could do but 
wait. Would Lois come in time? 
Could she help? Would the moun- 
tain lion with its muscular shoulders, 
thick neck, and bright yellow eyes, 
attack? 


ntinued 
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“Saw-whets have much greater variations in their calling than do 


sereech owls.” 


Photograph of saw-whet owl by John H. Gerard. 


An 18-year-old high school graduate has developed 


an interesting method of 


Counting Small Owls 
at Night 


By John B. Holt, Jr. 


WAS interested in G. Ronald Aus 

ting’s dese ription of his tec hnique 
for counting saw-whet owls by day 
light in his article, “The Unsuspi 
Saw-whet Owl,” 
December 1958 issue ol 
Magazine. 
scribe my method for counting small 


Novembe1 
Audubon 
This prompted me to de 


cious 


owls at night. 

From November 8 to Novembe1 
30, 1958, in the North Andover 
Andover-West Boxford region olf Es 


sex County, Massachusetts, I identi 
90 


fied 40 saw-whet and 22 screech owls, 


using both the birds’ notes and a 
flashlight as aids. The only othe 
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owl which answered my calls was one 
long-eared owl which landed within 
15 feet of me in a young red maple 
tree. | saw one great horned owl 
and heard two others, but I doubt 
that the latter two were answering 
my calls. I made eight trips afield, 
generally alone, between the hours 
of 6.00 p.m. and 10.00 p.m. Calm 
nights with overcast skies were most 
favorable for best results. The area 
covered is about 60 square miles in 
extent, is generally level, and is about 
60 to 70 per cent cove red by a second 
growth; mature, mixed deciduous; 
and conilerous forest 

There was no second coverage ol 


territory on any of my trips, and I 


feel certain that I did not count any 
individuals twice. On the night of 
November 25 I identified 14 saw- 
whet owls in an area of approxi- 
mately seven square miles. I am not 
sure that this indicates correctly the 
density of the saw-whet population, 
since I spent my time in the low wet 
areas and did no calling in the up- 
land forests which saw-whets may be 
presumed to inhabit to some extent. 

Saw-whets were almost invariably 
in wild, remote areas near ponds, 
streams, or other water areas, bor- 
dered by dense coniferous and de- 
ciduous forest of wide extent. Some 
screech owls were present in these 
habitats, but on the whole this spe- 
cies seemed to prefer less dense 
woods bordered by fields, scrub areas, 
or roads, often within settled areas, 

My primary saw-whet calling note 
consists of a short, sharp, loud whis- 
tle uttered quickly in two's with 
pauses between each pair. In addi- 
tion, a series of short, mellow whis- 
tles in quick succession resembling 
the toot-toot-toot-toot note of the 
saw-whet is effective. To call screech 
owls I imitate the bird’s characteristic 
descending wailing note by quiver- 
ing my stomach muscles while emit- 
ting a mournful whistle through my 
lips. 


Both species have varied vocabu- 
laries. Consequently, some of the 
answers are both amusing and con- 
fusing, and some cannot be ade- 
quately described. Saw-whets have 
much greater variation in calling 
than do screech owls. A_ clicking 
noise consists of three or four short 
clicks run together, usually given 
when the owl becomes suddenly ex- 
cited. There is also a short, sharp, 
guttural note wuf-wuf o1 
usually uttered quickly and in pairs. 
Chis noise corresponds somewhat to 
my primary saw-whet calling whistle, 
though it is not a whistle. Occasion- 
ally a saw-whet with a long, drawn- 
out squeal, which resembles the cry 
of a small animal in distress. This is 
sometimes followed by a warbling 
whistle, whurdle, whurdle. whurdle. 
Only rarely have I heard the toot- 
toot-toot call which has been ascribed 
to the saw-whet, and at no time did 
I hear its “saw-filing” note. 

When screech owls answer my call, 


oof-oof, 


“Sereech owls seem less inquisitive than 
saw-whets.”” Photograph of screech owl 
by D. S. Heintzelman. 
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they almost invariably employ the 
well known tremulous call. Occa 
sionally, however, a bird responds 
with a short, guttural note similar to 
the wuf-wuf of the saw-whet, but 
usually higher in pitch. Invariably 
this is followed immediately by the 
tremulous wail, establishing identi 
fication. Screech owls also emit a 
noise similar to the saw-whet's toot 
toot call. Fortunately for its iden- 
tification, this 
pitch and usually lacks the emphasis 


sound is lower in 


of the saw-whet 

I believe the birds answering my 
calls have formulated rather definit 
behavior patterns. These would not 
necessarily, of course, apply else 
where, or with other observers, or at 
different times of the year. My ex 
perience suggests that saw-whet owls 
are extremely inquisitive, for they 
generally respond within ten seconds 
of my first call and approach readily 
Sometimes, however, an individual, 
without answering, 
branch slightly above and behind 
me. Upon turning to leave the area, 


pere hes on a 


I unexpectedly face a startled saw 


whet which immediately departs 
noisily. Often as | stand at the edge 
of a small pond whistling, a saw 
whet suddenly appears out of the 
blackness only three or four feet in 
front of my face, veers quickly, and 
starts for a nearby tree. In general 
when saw-whets approach, they land 
close to me, often within four or five 
feet. After remaining in the beam 
of my flashlight for no more than 
three seconds, they depart and for 
the time being do not answer my 
calls. Once I heard a saw-whet call 


ing in flight as it approached m« 


A fair number of the screech owls 


became educated to my ways as an 


owl-calle As a result, it became 
difficult to induce these “‘old friends” 
to come close enough for viewing by 
flashlight They did, however, con 
tinue to answer my calls, though 
seemingly not as readily as at first 
Screech owls seemed far less inquisi 
tive than saw-whets. Screech owls 
were usually slow to respond. Fre 
quently 10 to 15 minutes of contin 
ual whistling elapsed before I rx 
ceived an answer. For the most part, 
as they approached they kept high in 
the trees and readily remained in the 
beam of my flashlight. The saw 
whets did not catch on to my tricks 

When screech owls replied but did 


not approach, the following method 
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“A long-eared owl landed within 15 feet of me.” Photograph by Ronald Austing. 


Was sometimes employed One pel 
son whistled to the owl while a com 
panion slowly approached the sound 
of the owl replying. Once directly 
under the owl, the cooperator, with 
the aid of a flashlight, had little diff 
culty in locating his quarry. 


As Mi 


wonder about the 


\usting wondered, so | 
origin and wan 
Were 


they permanent residents? Some may 


dering of my saw-whet owls 


have been, for this species nests in 
Essex County and we have two late 
May records of individuals in North 
Andover. On April 13, 1959, Robert 
H. Campbell, at his home in North 


discovered six eggs ot a 


Andover yy 
saw-whet owl in a flicker box ten 
feet above the ground. This was oun 
first nesting record for this species 
Did the seemingly large number of 
November saw-whets represent a reg 
ular fall phenomenon of transients 
on their way south from northern 
wintering 


grounds? It is generally thought that 


breeding areas to their 


saw-whets do not perform a_ true 
north-south migration in the fall. If 
this is so, then my birds were prob 
ably not transients. Were they winte1 
residents? I think that many, at 
least, were, since in late December, 
1958, and early January, 1959, at 
seven spots where I had “owled”’ in 
November, I identified ten saw-whets. 
I was not able to make a complete 
second traverse of my territory. My 
study was the first of its kind locally, 
so I lack sufficient data for forming 
definite answers to my questions. 

I hope that birders will improve 
my techniques of owl-calling so that 
more can be learned about the popu 
lation density, behavior, notes, nest- 
ing, migration when it exists, and 
retrenchment of range of these secre 
tive creatures. I should like to know, 
for example, whether the soft toot- 
toot notes are those of the female 
saw-whets and the _harshe1 
those of the males. Densities of owl 
greatel 


notes 
populations may well be 
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than records indicate. For example, 
Root, in (“Birds of the Andover Re- 
gion,” Bulletin of the Massachusetts 
Audubon Society 41, 42, 1957-58) 
states that during the years 1942 to 
1957 the maximum number of 
screech owls recorded in any one 
month in my territory was eight, in 
January 1957, and that the most 
saw-whets recorded in any one night 
was three. 

Che art of calling small owls can 
be a source of enjoyment. With 
little effort combined with a bit of 
luck, anyone should at least be able to 
say that he is on speaking terms with 
either one of these diminutive haunt- 


and saw-whet owls. 


ers of the dark forest — the screech 


THE END 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


We believe that in the following 
story, our readers will agree that 18- 
year-old John B. Holt, Jr., of North 
Andover, Massachusetts, is an unusual 
young man. We also believe that in 
these days of increasing juvenile de- 
linquency, his story is a heartening 
one. Therefore we have allowed Jack 
(whom we have never met) to tell his 
story in full, just as he told it to us in 
a recent letter. 

“Six years ago (at age 12) I was 
suddenly introduced to a closer rela- 
tionship with hawks and owls through 
an article in an old issue of National 
Geographic Magazine. It was called 
‘Adventures with Birds of Prey,’ by 
Frank and John Craighead .. . 

“Although the Andover region sup 


THE SAW-WHET OWL’S CONSERVATION MESSAGE* 
By Mrs. John E. Bacon 


\ number of years ago I received a 
telephone call from a saddened upstate 
New York family telling me that some- 
one had shot their cardinal. For some 
time this family had maintained a 
feeding station and they were over- 
joyed when a handsome red cardinal 
found it and came to feed regularly. 
Then one day a neighbor boy shot the 
bird. What could they do? 

At that time I did not know. I 
knew that the United States Govern 
ment had a treaty with Canada to pro- 
tect wild birds, and I knew that the 
National Audubon Society tried to pro- 
tect birds in some of its wildlife ref- 
uges, but both of those agencies seemed 
so far away 

Time passed. I joined the National 
Audubon Society, taught bird study to 
idults, went to the Audubon Camp in 
Maine, and learned the name and ad- 
dress of our local game protector. It 
was most amazing to me to learn that 
he was not only interested in pheas 
ants and grouse and deer and raccoons, 
but that he was a protector of all wild 
birds. My Audubon Junior Club 
learned to know our game protector, 
too, and had a fine visit to a beaver 
pond with him. Unfortunately, every 
boy and girl in town is not a member 
of such a group, which is the reason 
for this story 

On Election Day, 1958, an unusual 
bird visitor came to Hamburg, New 
York. A tiny saw-whet owl was found 
in a pine thicket on the bank of Eight- 
een Mile Creek. Some boys with a gun 
saw it first, shot it, and carried it up 


* Reprinted from e Audubon Outlook 
Society. 


into the town park. Here an Audubon 
Junior Club member saw the bird and 
heard the story. “Oh, we just winged 
it. He is our 40th bird so far,’ boasted 
the boys. 

The owl’s wing was bleeding and 
the boys did not know what to do with 
their injured bird. They were glad to 
have it brought to me to see if I could 
help it. I gave it a safe place to live 
and provided it with proper food, for 
it will not fly again. Its wing was 
crippled and it will have no way to 
escape dangers or pursue food. It eats 
a mouse, a shrew, or a house sparrow 
every day, and sometimes it eats two. 

At every meeting of cub scouts, other 
youth groups, or adults to which I take 
my tiny pet, I tell the good news that 
all hawks and owls are protected by 
New York State laws and explain that 
there are local men in each community 
who can stop the ruthless killing of 
birds. And how glad I am that the 
game protector, Mr. Robert Kauffman, 
is also on the little owl's side and has 
the authority to enforce those laws, 
and to talk to young killers and ex 


plain the conservation laws to them! 
I show these groups, too, how very 
tame a saw-whet owl really is, how big 
and what beauti- 
feathers he has on 


his hidden ears are, 
ful snowflake-lik« 
his eyelids! 

I write this story as a plea to every 
Audubon member to be a committee 
of one to help save wildlife by spread 
ing the conservation message in your 


community.—THE ENp 


* January 1959 issue, published by The Buffalo Audubor 
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ports a fair population of hawks and 
owls, these birds are not generally per- 
secuted in this area. Consequently it 
was somewhat of a surprise to me to 
find that conditions elsewhere were 
definitely not the same. In Audubon 
Magazine of November-December 1949, 
I learned of the appalling numbers of 
hawks and owls then being slaughtered 
by ‘sportsmen’ under the pretext of 
preserving game and poultry. ‘A Fair 
Deal for Our Birds of Prey?’ which 
was the name of the article, opened my 
eyes to the wanton destruction by man 
of our dwindling population of hawks 
and owls. Shortly after I read the story 
of Hawk Mountain in ‘Hawks Aloft,’ 
by Maurice Broun, which indeed had 
a profound effect on my life. From that 
time on, the cause of the predators be- 
came my cause, their plight became my 
plight, and, in effect, their destruction 
meant my destruction; for upon their 
existence the whole meaning of my 
life seemed to depend. . . 

“More recently, the study of raptor- 
prey relationships such as described in 
‘Hawks, Owls, and Wildlife,’ by the 
Craigheads, and nesting and food habit 
studies such as conducted by Arthur 
Cleveland Bent in ‘Life Histories of 
North American Birds of Prey,’ and 
also by Edward Howe Forbush in 
‘Birds of Massachusetts and Other New 
England States,’ have prompted me to 
tramp endless miles through the woods 
in search of nesting hawks and owls. 
This new, intimate relationship with 
these wards in turn has started me on 
another aspect of hawk and owl study 

that of banding the young birds in 
the nests—which has held my attention 
for the past three years. 

“Quite naturally my activities in 
volving birds of prey have brought me 
into contact with others who share mu- 
tual sentiments and interests. One of 
these is Torrey Jackson, a nature pho- 
tographer from Marblehead, Massa- 
chusetts, with whom I had ample op- 
portunity to learn the technique of 
photographing their nests. 
This association with Torrey, com- 
bined with the influence of ‘Hawks 
in the Hand’ (also by the Craigheads) , 
has caused me to embark on one of 
the latest and most exciting adventures 
of my experience—hawk and owl pho- 


birds at 


tography. 

“It started a year ago last April, 
while I was still attending North An 
dover High School as a senior. At that 
time I decided to spend the following 
spring and summer photographing 
hawks and owls at their nests. In this 
way, I would not only be able to learn 
the nesting habits of these birds from 
first-hand experience, but I might also 
obtain valuable photographs which 
could possibly be used to help the 
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Some New Facts About 


wes THE GRAY FOX 


+ ee: 


Photograph of young gray fox by Stephen Collins. 


Scientific field studies prove, once again, 


that animal populations may rise or fall 


with changes in the environment. 


By William F. Hallstead 


OR all its cunning, the gray fox of 
| ree southeastern United States 
has a short lifespan. The life-ex- 
pectancy of the average new-born 
one is a mere 11 months, and those 
fortunate enough to escape prema- 
ture fate at the hands of their only 
important enemy — people -—- live an 
average of only a year and a half. 
What saves the gray fox from near 
oblivion is its astounding fertility. 
More than 90 per cent of the mature 
females produce litters in their first 
breeding season, and these litters 
average more than four pups each. 
Thus 50 pairs of gray foxes may 
produce some 225 pups each spring. 

These and other facts of fox lore 
have recently been compiled through 
one of the most exhaustive scientific 
studies ever undertaken of the North 
American gray fox. For a full five 
years, Dr. John E. Wood of Jackson- 
ville University, Jacksonville, Flor- 
ida, and Dr. David E. Davis of Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, as- 
sisted by Rexford Lord, now with 
the Illinois Natural History Survey, 
carried out a field study of the fox 
populations in Georgia, Florida, and 
South Carolina. 


Financed by a U.S. Public Health 
Service grant, the primary purpose 
of the study was to provide informa- 
tion that would aid in the control of 
rabies. The important question was 
to determine the prevalence of rabies 
virus in foxes, and to determine the 
role of fox populations in epidemics 
of rabies in the southeastern United 
States. 

Drs. Wood and Davis selected 
Thomasville, Georgia, as their head- 
quarters. The plantlife of that area 
is representative of a wide belt of 
typical vegetation extending in a 
broad arc from Virginia across north- 
ern Florida to Texas. Significantly, 
the incidence of rabies is noticeably 
higher in the overgrown fields with 
good natural food supply making up 
much of this selected study area than 
it is in more agriculturally developed 
sections. 

It has long been known that the 
fox population is a prime carrier of 
rabies virus. Of the 1,026 gray foxes 
the researchers trapped, 3.1 per cent 
were found to be infected with rabies 
virus. How serious is the rabies 
problem? Not numerically serious at 
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all to humans. Only one or two per- 
sons per state per year are bitten by 
rabid animals, and the Pasteur treat- 
ment, though arduous, is effective if 
used early. Psychologically, a fox 
bite—any fox bite—is a disaster, 
but it is in the matter of livestock 
infection that fox-carried rabies be- 
comes more of a threat. A single 
rabid fox has been known to infect 
20 cows in one brief rampage. 
Though the study was primarily 
one of fox population factors and 
rabies incidence, the researchers have 
considerably enriched fox lore. Dr. 
Davis points out that the fox is pos- 
sibly the only animal species with a 
really Adult 
gray foxes are mated until the death 
of a partner. After the pups are born 
each March, the family aggregation 
through the entire 
extremely long time 
Young wood- 


cohesive family life. 


stays together 
summer — an 
for a wild animal. 
chucks, for example, disperse in July. 
Skunks leave their mothers in late 
seavers stay together until 


born, but their 


summer. 
the next young are 


“The gray fox is no wanderer.’ 


' 


: 


. 


society is more of a communal affair 
than one of defined families. Long 
after the young of most wild animals 
are on their own, the fox pup is still 
very much a part of the family 
group. 

Because fox families remain to- 
gether for this unusually long period, 
the young pups receive perhaps the 
most extensive training of any ani- 
mal in the wild. The skilled king- 
fisher, by example, teaches its young 
the facts of foraging for 10 days on 
so; the woodchuck for several weeks. 
Young foxes undergo a full four- 
month training under the 
watchful eyes of both parents, and 


course 


particularly the vixen. She teaches 
her pups in great detail how to catch 
grasshoppers, mice, and other pre- 
ferred items, and she is known to 
through 
demonstration. 


instruct patient and_ re- 
When a 


young fox graduates from this rigid 


peated 


course, it is fully prepared to strike 
out on 1ts own, 

Contrary to popular belief, the fox 
is far from being a dedicated killer 


Photograph by Leonard Lee Rue. 
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of poultry. He takes whatever food is 
easiest to come by, and his preferred 
animal staple is field mice. Drs. 
Wood and Davis state that rabbits, 
rodents, and small birds represented 
about half of the annual diet of the 
gray foxes they studied. The balance 
insects — mainly 
grasshoppers — and peanuts, persim- 


was made up of 


mons, and plums, plus, of course, 
minor quantities of other wild foods. 
The gray fox attacks the chicken 
yard only when an unwary farmer 
ex poses his fowl. 

The gray fox’ is no wanderer. 
Many of them captured during the 
study were tattooed with code num- 
bers on the ear and released. Fifty- 
six of these were later recaptured, 
and more than half of them hadn't 
traveled as much as a mile in three 
months. This led to the conclusion 
that the fox population in any given 
area has a high birth rate and a high 
death rate, and the emigration is at 
a minimum. 

Because the five-year study was 
dedicated to the improvement ol 
rabies control, the first thought that 
strikes the layman is why not vir- 


tually eliminate the fox? If he’s a 
prime carrier, then his extermination 
should go a long way toward con 
trolling the disease. With the fox’s 
lack of wanderlust in mind, one’s 
first impression is that control of the 
fox should be quite easy. Simply re 
duce his numbers in an area and he 
will stay reduced. 

Just the same, let’s assume that we 
had a way to completely exterminate 
foxes and that the cost was trivial,” 
says Dr. Davis. “You must keep in 
mind that the fox is an integral part 
of ecology. If he were eliminated, a 
chain of unpredictable events would 
An example? The 
fox is a major factor in holding 
down the cotton rat population, in 
the southeastern states. With foxes 
out of the picture, the numbers of 


be set in motion.” 


cotton rats could soar. One of the 
favorite foods of cotton rats is quail 
eggs. Elimination of the fox might 
quickly lead to drastic reduction of 
the quail population, which would 
be just one immediate effect 
Hopefully, drastic control meas 
ures of gray foxes do not appear nec- 


essary Ihe fox population and its 


“Young gray foxes learn under the watchful eyes of the parents.’ 


accompanying incidence of rabies 
coincides with changes in the agri- 
cultural use of the land. In the 
1930's and 1940's as cotton fields 
were abandoned and permitted to re- 
vert to excellent overgrown wild 
cover, the gray fox increased and so 
did cases of rabies. But throughout 
the southern states, there is presently 
underway a marked shift to pulp- 
wood tree farming and to pasture 
land. As more and more abandoned 
acreage is cleared and converted into 
tree farms and pasture, gray foxes 
face a dwindling food supply and 
their numbers are decreasing as a 
natural consequence. It is quite 
likely that the rabies problem will 
similarly lessen. 

And that’s a fortunate situation 
for the gray fox. Certainly man will 
continue to be his worst enemy 
but he will not be hunted with dedi- 
cated vengeance. In spite of the 
quick panic aroused by an occasional 
rabid fox, the recent comprehensive 
study has shown the fox to be an 
integral, interesting, and ecologically 

North 
DHE END 


necessary member of the 


American fauna 


:] 


* 


The Gray Fox 


One of the most interesting mam- 
mals of the eastern United States is 
the little gray, or “‘woods,” fox which 
lives from northern New Hampshire 
west to North Dakota and southward 
to the Florida Keys and the entire 
Gulf Coast. It also ranges south- 
ward from parts of Colorado, Utah, 
and Washington to Baja California, 
Mexico, and northern South Amer- 
ica. It usually lives in swamps, wood- 
lands, and chaparral, or in the cac- 
tus and mesquite thickets of the dry 
deserts. It is shy and _ secretive, 
smaller than its bolder cousin, the 
red fox, which lives more on open 
farmland. 

The gray fox is about 40 inches 
long, and weighs from seven to 
eleven pounds. It is the only fox 
that is apt to climb trees, and it 
preys on a large number of small 
mammals—rabbits, wood rats, ground 
squirrels, mice, gophers, tree squir- 
rels, and hares. It also eats wild 
birds, turtles and their eggs, snakes, 
lizards, insects, grass, nuts, apples, 
grapes, wild cherries, and other 
fruits, and carrion of all kinds.—THe 
Epiror. 


Photograph by Dur Morton. 


THE STORY MY OAK TREE TELLS 


Continued from bage 259 


rains came and the acorn 
sprouted. First a long root came out 
of the pointed end of the nut and 
worked its way down among the 
rocks. Then a leafy sprout started 
upward, pushed aside the covering 
leaves that had hidden it, and 
reached up toward the sunlight. Sun- 
light, moisture, and soil— that is 
what the seed needed for growing 
well. The leaves spread out in the 
sunlight, the rains had brought mois- 
ture which the roots were taking up 
from among the rocks, but the soil 
was very scanty — just wind-blown 
dust and bits of detritus that had 
collected there. For the baby tree to 
have gotten established in such a 
site, the rains must have continued 
late that spring so that the roots had 
time to reach deep pockets of water 
to keep the oak alive through the 
long dry months of summer and 
autumn. 


winter 


Years passed. Fire swept over the 
chaparral, but because the oak Sap- 
ling was surrounded mostly by bare 
rocks, it was not burned. Each spring 
it dropped the last of its old leaves 
with their edges burned brown from 
the heat and drouth of the previous 
summer, and then donned a glory of 
bright yellow-green new ones that 
became leathery and bluish green as 
summer came on. 

These leaves are variable but usu- 
ally oblong, about one-and-one-half 
to three inches long, usually with 
smooth edges but sometimes with a 
few prickly teeth or even slightly 
lobed. They are most often quite 
flat but at times undulating and oc- 
casionally slightly cupped. Both sur- 
faces are covered with a _ thickly 
felted pubescence of star-shaped 
hairs with a denser growth of these 
on the underside. These hairs help 
prevent the too-rapid evaporation of 
leaf-moisture in the dry summer 
heat. . 


Au through the fall and winter 
these leaves keep falling until, by 
spring, the tree is very thinly-foli- 


aged. Each year, as the little oak 
kept growing and dropping more 
and more leaves, it was gradually 
building up soil among the rocks. As 
the leaves gathered in the crevices 
and were packed down and soaked 
by winter rains, they started to de- 
cay. Finally they were broken down 
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by bacteria into a black humus 
which the feeder roots of the tree 
penetrated and from which they 
drew nutriment to feed back into 
the tree again. 

Other plants, too, were able to be- 
come established in this leaf mold. 
By now my blue oak sapling had 
risen above the surrounding brush 
of the hillside so that passing birds 
sought it for perching, and as they 
rested in its branches, they disgorged 
or voided the seeds of berries which 
they had eaten. In this way, poison 
oak, Rhus diversiloba, laurel sumac, 
Rhus laurina, and red-berry, Rham- 
nus crocea, became established un- 
der the young tree. In building up 
soil that enabled these other plants 
to crowd close around it, the tree 
was aiding its arch enemy—fire. 

Up to this time, the fires which 
periodically swept the brush lands 
had done little damage to the tree, 
just scorching the tips of some of the 
lower branches, for the bare rocks 
offered no fuel for the flames to 
bring them near. With this under- 
growth established, fire swept under 
the tree, and the undersides of some 
of the lower branches were killed. 
As the shrubs under the oak were 
always partially shaded, they never 
became quite so dessicated as shrubs 
out in the open and so never burned 
with the fierce heat of the chamise 
or greasewood, Adenostoma fascicu- 
latum, on the open hillside. 


Recurring brush fires and the 
yearly increment of growth were the 
only events that left their mark upon 
my tree for the first hundred years 
or so of its life, but much history was 
being made during that time. The 
Spanish-American missions waxed 
strong and waned again, the Yankee 
trappers came marching over the 
mountains, California was _ taken 
from Mexico and admitted to the 
Union, and none of these events left 
its mark upon the tree 

In 1854, a year after Franklin 
Pierce became President of the 
United States, an event occurred 
which marked my tree for as long 
as its trunk endures. A man with 
an axe cut a “blaze” on the side of 
the tree. The “blaze” shaved off the 
gray bark and cut down to the solid 
oak wood beneath. There the man 
with his axe carved strange charac- 
ters, for my tree was to be used as a 
“witness tree” in a survey. The party 
of surveyors, running a marker line 


for the third standard parallel south 
that forms the north boundary of 
the section in which my garden is 
located, used this tree as one of its 
landmarks. It was described at the 
time as “a white oak 12 in. in dia- 
meter.” (White oak is a local name 
for the mesa blue oak almost 
throughout its range.) This tree is 
now about 20 inches in diameter so 
that it has increased its girth about 
eight inches during the last hundred 
years. It must have been at least 
100 years old at the time the sur- 
veyors cut their blaze upon it. 

Years passed, and the tree contin- 
ued to grow. Living tissue spread 
out from the sides of the surveyor’s 
blaze. In time, this tissue met in the 
middle of the blaze so that the cut 
was again covered by bark, but the 
shape of the wound could still 
plainly be seen. The marks of the 
axe in the bark at the top of the 
cut persist to this day, but there 
were other wounds which had been 
made by fire that were not so readily 
covered. 

As the periodic fires rushed through 
the brush and their searing flames 
leaped through the growth under 
the tree, low-hanging branches were 
burned and their main stems killed 
by the heat. Many of the larger hori- 
zontal limbs also were so scorched 
by the heat that the undersides of 
them were killed. After such a 
roasting, my tree must have looked 
pathetic with only its upright-grow- 
ing central part unscarred. But this 
oak was not one to be killed so read- 
ily, for hardly had the ashes of the 
fires cooled before new growth began 
on some of the fire-blackened limbs. 


The larger branches, too, started 
healing their wounds. The soft cam- 
bium layer built new tissue of wood 
and of bark that spread down around 
the killed underparts, striving to 
cover the dead wood which was vul- 
nerable to attacks of insects, fungi, 
and fire. Seldom did the spreading 
new tissue meet on the underside, 
for fire returned too frequently. Then 
this dead wood would burn, and 
with fire in its very heart, the whole 
limb would die; then more fire would 
come and the killed branch would 
be burned back to the trunk. Soon 
the growing layer would start creep- 
ing over the charred stub and in 
time, would cover it. This would 
leave a bark-covered bulge on the 
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A zoologist throws new light on the mystery of 


The Pitch-plastering of 
the Red-breasted Nuthatch 


By A. L. Rand* 


HEN the time comes for a pall 

of red-breasted nuthatches to 
make its nest in the coniferous forest 
of our Northland, the birds usually 
dig out a nest chamber in a dead 
stub, as do the chickadees and wood 
peckers. Then the nuthatches line 
the bottom of the nest cavity with 
some solt plant material, just as 
chickadees do. This makes a nest 
proper for the nuthatch’s spotted 
eggs but is quite different from the 
way of the woodpeckers, which lay 
their 


floor of the nest chamber. 


white eggs on the wooden 


Ihe red-breasted nuthatches’ nest 
ing arrangements are not completed, 
however, until, as a final touch, they 
bring little globules of pitch, from 
spruce, pine, or balsam in the tips of 
their bills, and tap or smear it on the 

Dr. Rand is Chief Curator of Zoology, Chi 
cago Natural History Museum, Chicago, Illinois 
He is the author of six books, including his latest 
“American Water and Game Birds,” published 
1956. He has done field work in ornithology fror 
the Yukon and Nova Scotia to Central America 


und in the Philippines, Madagascar (now Malga 


Republic), and New t ea The Editor 


face of the stub about the nest-hole. 
When the nest is new there is less 
pitch decoration than later, for the 
birds keep adding to it while raising 
a family, and may still bring pitch 
when the young are well-grown in 
the nest Even when red-breasted 
nuthatches nest in a birdhouse, as 
they have been known to do, they 
decorate” the entrance with pitch. 
As A. C. Bent says in his “Life His 
tories of North American Nut 
hatches, Wrens, Thrashers, and Their 
Allies,” ** 


variable habit 


“It is an apparently in- 


Our pionee! ornithologists, Alex 
ander Wilson and John James Au- 
dubon, seemed to have missed re 
cording this habit, probably because 
the breeding range of the _ red 
breasted nuthatch was farther north 
than the usual range of their field 
work. The been well 
known at least since Manly Hardy, 
of Maine, described it in 1878, in the 


third volume of the Bulletin of the 


habit has 


Nuttall Ornithological Club, the 
publication which changed into ou 
bird journal, “The Auk,” six years 
later. Hardy wrote of a nest that 
had a layer of pitch a quarter of an 
inch thick for two inches below the 
nest entrance, the layer then thinned 
and extended as drops for 21 inches; 
the layer also extended for one inch 
each side of the opening and three 
inches above it, and many red feath- 
ers from the underparts of the birds 
were stuck in the pitch. 

Hardy wrote that the pitch was 
for the protection of the nest, but 
did not say against what. Many later 
naturalists have observed this habit 
and speculated in vain as to its use. 
The best they could come up with 
was that it kept ants from getting 
into the nest, or that some of the 
drops of pitch resembled eyes and so 
frightened away predators. This last 
is the same sort of idea that has been 
advanced as a reason for the snake- 
skins in the nests of great crested fly- 
catchers — that they frighten preda- 


tors. 


Photograph of red-breasted nuthatch by Henry C. Johnson. 


It has even been suggested that 
this pitch decoration is a drawback 
to the birds, for they get feathers 
stuck in it, and pitch stuck on their 
feathers causes excessive wear on 
those of the underparts. Certainly 
when I looked over the two trays of 
specimens of red-breasted nuthatches 
in the Chicago Natural History Mu- 
seum, I was struck by the very worn, 
ragged condition of some of the sum- 
mer specimens, and some of them 
had little black spots of pitch stuck 
in their feathers. 

As long as naturalists were look- 
ing for advantages to the bird in this 
pitch-plastering, they couldn't im- 
prove on the comment of E. H. For- 
bush in his monumental “Birds of 
Massachusetts and Other New Eng- 
land States,” in which he wrote: 
“The origin of this habit and its pos- 
sible utility has never been explained 
satisfactorily.” 


There is another way of looking at 
bird habits which will help us un- 
derstand the present case. First, let 
us use it to understand how it is 
that the downy woodpecker lays 
white eggs on the bare wood floor of 
its nest cavity and hatches young de- 
void of down, in the same woodlot 
where the chickadees and _ nut- 
hatches, which also dig out nest 
chambers in stubs, build a nest in 
the cavity, lay spotted eggs, and 
hatch out young bearing tufts of 
down. Presumably the woodpecker’s 
way is the more efficient. It is sim- 
pler, and presumably chickadees and 
nuthatches could get along just as 
well if they didn’t go to the trouble 
of lining their nest cavities, and 
without the extra tax on their me- 
tabolism of producing color for the 
eggs, and that of their young in 
growing down. 

By looking at the other wood 
peckers in the large family Picidae 
of more than 200 species, and some 
of the related families such as those 
of honey guides, barbets, and toucans 
of the tropics, one finds that hole 
nesting is the usual condition with 
them, and that the nest cavity is not 
lined, nor are the eggs pigmented, 
nor do the newly hatched young 
bear down. Perhaps these are ancient 
adaptations to hole nesting in the in- 
terests of economy, and are old in 
the group. In any case, the downy 
woodpecker is simply following in 
the tradition of its relatives and is 
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a to, 


Red-breasted nuthatch at nesting hole. Note the glistening drops of spruce gum which 
the nuthatches have plastered on the bark around the entrance hole. Photograph by 
Allan D. Cruickshank. 


not adapting its nest habits to the 
forest that we 


conditions in the 
know. 

Ihe nuthatches and the chicka 
dees belong to the great assemblage 
of birds we call songbirds, the sub 
order Oscines, which includes so 
many of our common garden birds. 
Most of them build 
open, lay colored eggs, and theit 
young bear Only here and 
there have they broken with tradi 
tion, nesting in holes like bank swal 
lows and house wrens; laying white 
eggs, like the dipper and short-billed 
marsh wren, or having naked newly 
hatched young, like blue jays and 
cedar waxwings. The chickadees and 
nuthatches have broken with tradi 
tion in nesting in holes, but they 


nests in the 


down. 


still conform with most of thet 
close relatives in building a nest, in 
laying colored eggs (usually), and in 
their young having natal down. Pre- 
sumably their ancestors in the not- 
too-distant past nested in the open, 
and the habits of the present-day 
birds still accords with that of their 
relatives. 

These points of difference in the 
breeding biology of the red-breasted 
nuthatch and the downy woodpecker 
may show the woodpecker as a bet- 
ter-adapted hole nester; the better 
adjusted bird. The differences, how- 
ever, are understandably not in re- 
lation to the environment, but in 
the light of the different history and 
heredity of the two birds as is seen 
by examining their relatives. 


Let us examine the pitch decorat- 
ing of the red-breasted nuthatch with 
the same approach. What does its 
relatives do? The nuthatches are 
usually grouped with or near the 
various creepers, wall creepers, tit 
mice, and Australian and Madagas 
car nuthatches, and there is consid- 
erable diversity of opinion as to 
where to draw the family lines, as 
well as an uncomfortable feeling that 
this assemblage may be merely an 
ecological grouping of creeping, 
climbing bird acrobats. 

Be that as it may, the typical nut 
hatches of some 16 species are much 
alike in general habits and appear 
ance, and if you knew one you 
would recognize any of them as nut 
hatches, if you allowed for some of 
the Asiatic species climbing on rocks 
as well as on trees. 

The other three species that live 
in America — the white-breasted nut 
hatch (which nests in natural cavi 
ties) and the pigmy and brown 
headed nuthatches which dig their 
own nest holes help us little, though 
we note that the white-breasted has 
been known to carry in earth or mud 
and put it on the floor of its nest, 
and the pigmy is said to calk and 
weather-strip its nest cavity 


W. must go to the Old World 
where the rest of the 16 species of 
nuthatches live, with their headquat 
ters in the Himalayan region. In the 
comparatively small country of 
Burma there are six species, though 
but one reaches western Europe and 
only two reach the islands of the 
Malay Archipelago 
sent trom the African and the Aus 


They are ab 
tralian from 
South America 

We find that all the Eurasia spt 
cies nest in holes, but that there is 


region, as they are 


a wide variation in just how they do 
it. Our red-breasted nuthatch reap 
pears in two far separated localities, 
on Corsica and in North China and 
simply digs a hole in a rotten stub 
The vividly blue-backed, velvet 
fronted nuthatch that ranges into 
the tropics of the Indies uses natural 
cavities but often enlarges them and 
sometimes improves them by plaster 
ing the walls or entrance with mud; 
the European nuthatch, that ranges 
from southern Asia to western Eu- 
rope uses natural cavities and calks 
the cracks with mud, and reduces 
the size of the entrance hole with 
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masonry of mud, until only an open- 
ing of the proper size is left; while 
the most unusual of all, the rock nut- 
hatch, which ranges westward only as 
far as southern Europe, selects a nat- 
ural hole in a tree, among rocks, o1 
in a rock and mud wall, may line it 
completely with mud, and continue 
the mud lining as an entrance tube 
as much as six to ten inches long, and 
this masonry becomes very hard. In 
addition, the rock nuthatch is said 
to attach feathers on the face of the 
rock or tree around the nest opening. 
All the species apparently make a 
nest proper within the nest cavity. 

From these data we can arrange a 
series from simple nesting in natural 
cavities (white-breasted nuthatch) ; 
modifying natural cavities by enlarg- 
ing them and using a 
plaster of mud _  (velvet-fronted). 
From here the series branches two 


sometimes 


ways: one culminates in complete 
excavating of a nest with a little 
plastering of pitch about the en- 
trance (red-breasted) and a simple 
excavation (brown-headed) ; the 
other branches through a calking 
of cracks and a reducing of the size 
of the entrance with mud plaster, to 
the elaborate plastering of the rock 
nuthatch 

Ihe red-breasted nuthatch is seen 
to have developed its nesting habits 
along the lines of being independent 
of natural cavities by digging its own 
nest hole, but has carried along one 
of the traits of its relatives, the plas- 
entrance, even 


tering about the 


though this plastering serves no use- 
ful purpose and could be dispensed 
with, just as the nest lining in the 
cavity, the color of the eggs, and the 
down on the young could be dis- 
pensed with. Perhaps the occasional 
mud in the nest of the white-breasted 
nuthatch and the calking and 
weather-stripping of the pigmy nut- 
hatch are similar relics. 

By looking at the plastering habits 
of the red-breasted nuthatch against 
the background of the habits of its 
relatives, we can understand how it 
came about. It is a relic, a hangover 
from the days when it was part of a 
functional process. It is a relic just 
as the buttons on my coat sleeve and 
the buttonhole on my left lapel are 
non-essential now, though once the 
buttons on the cuff had buttonholes 
to match, and the buttonhole on my 
lapel, which now may hold a flower, 
once had a button to help my coat 
protect my throat. 

I've used anthropomorphic short- 
hand in writing this. The red- 
breasted nuthatch itself has not car- 
ried on this relic habit of pitch- 
plastering, any more than the lapel 
buttonhole of the coat I’m wearing 
ever had a button. Such statements 
are figures of speech, short cuts to 
the elaborate, guarded phrases in 
which the precision of the scientist 
expresses matters of evolution, de- 
scent with modification, and inherit- 
ance of characters. My only justifica- 
tion is that I hope I've made the 


matter more clear. — THE END 


COUNTING SMALL OWLS AT NIGHT 


m 


19¢ 
cause of the predators And so, by 
drawing my life-savings (then a grand 
total of $300.00) out of the bank, I 
made the bold venture of purchasing a 
secondhand Speed Graphic outfit to 
gether with an electronic flash unit. I 
had a part-time 
farm which I hoped would finance this 
But little did I 


realize the expenses incurred in nature 


job on a neighbor's 
dubious undertaking 


photography! I did, however, manage to 
struggle through the summer (though 
it seemed I was perpetually broke), 
photographing the nest life of the 
screech owl, the red-shouldered hawk, 
the marsh hawk, the sparrow hawk, 
and the broad-winged hawk. By the 
middle of August I had a fair series of 
214 by 214 Ektachrome transparencies 
which I began showing to friends or 
other groups who were interested in 


As I pro- 


nature and conservation. 


jected the slides, I would accompany 
them with a talk concerning the nest- 
ing habits of these birds and the par- 
ticular photographic. procedure in- 
volved at each of the nests. From my 
audiences I received considerable en- 
couragement to keep up my photog- 
raphy if it was possible to do so; but 
September was fast coming on. To me 
this month means fall migration and 


‘invariably a bad case of ‘migration 


fever.’ As I had graduated from high 
school and consequently had no school 
work to keep me from doing so, I 
was more determined than ever to 
make my first pilgrimage to Hawk 
Mountain. Unfortunately such a trip 
would take money, a commodity I was 
having great difficulty acquiring. The 
only capital I had was invested in my 
Speed Graphic outfit . . . so I was 
forced to take the only alternative... 
I sold the camera to finance the Hawk 
Mountain trip. 

“My mode of transportation through- 
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out the summer was an old, beat-up, 
1947 Cushman Motorscooter. When 
September arrived I saw no reason 
why ‘Old Betsy’ wouldn’t get me to 
Hawk Mountain and back; so on Sep- 
tember 13, laden with all kinds of 
camping gear, tools, and other equip- 
ment, I headed for the Blue Moun- 
tains of Pennsylvania. Unfortunately 
the day was hot, too hot for the cool- 
ing system of Betsy's engine to handle 
on such a long trip. At Hartford, 
Connecticut, poor old Betsy ‘gave up 
the ghost’ and became a hindrance to 
the progress of the trip. Consequently 
I was forced to sell her for junk at the 
grand price of $5.00. 

“Still not to be dismayed by this run 
of hard luck, I continued the journey 
to Hawk Mountain via Greyhound 
Bus and Reading Railroad. Of course, 


once arrived at the sanctuary I was 
stranded without my scooter and had 
to lay in a supply of canned goods and 
other non-perishables in order to sub- 
sist without being a burden to the 
Brouns. But the hawks more than 
compensated for the few hardships and 
the loss of my scooter. I saw upwards 
of 4,000 (mostly broad-wings) along 
with a few ospreys, bald eagles, and 
one golden eagle during the week I 
spent at the lookout. It was definitely 
well worth the trip, at least as far as 
| was concerned. 

“Upon my return from Hawk Moun- 
tain I was offered a job as a tree- 
climber for the Dodge Associates op- 
erating out of Wenham, Massachusetts. 
My financial status being rather poor 
at the time because of the losses in- 
curred on the Hawk Mountain trip, 


I decided to accept the offer. Notwith- 
standing the fact that I spent the 
month of February working as a la- 
borer in a local wool mill, you might 
say that tree-climbing is the only occu- 
pation I've had. Currently I am un- 
employed; but during the winter I 
saved enough money to purchase 
another camera and more equipment. 
Working together with Torrey Jack- 
n, I hoped to photograph more 
hawks and owls this season and have, 
in fact, already completed a series on 
the great-horned owl. . 
I know not what the future holds in 
store, nor would I even dare to ven- 
ture a guess. I can only hope 
wherever I am, whatever I may be do- 
ing, that I may always have time to 
wander forth in quest of my beloved 
hawks and owls.”—JoHN B. Hott, Jr. 
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WE GET THE BIRD 


Kind Lady Airlifts Little Shiverer South 


By HAINES COLBERT 


Ihe early birds presumably still were 
getting worms today 

The late bird arrived non-stop by air- 
liner from Boston and took up with a 
handsome tourist 

Mrs. Eugenia M. 
vice-president of the Humane Society in 
Woodstock, Vt., the switch 
on the old saying 

Mrs. Mooney a hummingbird 
half-frozen in 28 degree weather outside 
her home Sunday 

She warmed the tiny bird at her fire, 
fed it sugar and water and then shipped 
it to Miami. 

The bird arrived today in the care of 
Capt. Thomas Thrasher on a Northeast 
Airlines flight from Boston. 

Charles M. Brookfield, Florida repre 
sentative of the National Audubon So- 
ciety, took the bird to the City of Miami 
nurseries at NW 14th Street and 40th 
and released it 
little 
and things certainly worked 


Mooney, 75-year-old 


engineered 


found 


Avenue 
“It was a 
Brookfield, “ 
out nicely. 
“It went straight up in the air out of 
within two minutes, was 
hummingbird. The 
were headed 


pretty female,” said 
I 


the box and, 
joined by a male 
last I saw of them, they 
south together.” 

Mrs. Mooney was told by The Miami 
News of the happy ending. 

“I’m so happy,” she cried. 
just wonderful. 

“The poor little thing didn’t go south 
with the other birds. I found it Sunday 


“That's 
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morning with its feet frozen to the ledge 
over a window of my house. 

“We had to break off a piece of the 
ledge to bring the bird inside. After its 
feet thawed and it was free, I fed it and 
warmed it. 

“The bird was so happy. It was flying 
all around the house. But I didn’t think 
it should stay here in Vermont while all 
its friends were down south. 

“I've always wanted to go to Miami 


myself. But I never could, and I just 


thought it would be nice to send the 
hummingbird there.” 

Mrs. Mooney fashioned a cardboard 
cage with a swing for the bird and took 
it to Lebanon Airport in Woodstock. 
The one-way fare to Miami was $4, and 
Mrs. Mooney said everyone was very 
nice and understanding. 

She explained that she filled two of 
the 14 rooms in her home with tree 
branches to create a “little woodland” 
for birds. But the hummingbird was 
the only one to get the trip south. 

“I have a little medical room in my 
house where I treat stray animals,” said 
Mrs. Mooney. 

“Last winter, 
cases in cats and dogs. 


I had 11 pneumonia 
Didn't lose one.” 


Reprinted from The New 


York Times, October 21, 1959 


ALBATROSS WAR BRINGS PROTEST 


Bird Lovers Here Bid U. S. Try Other Ways 
to End Risk of Air Collisions 


By JOHN C. DEVLIN 


The Navy 
ternative before 
of albatrosses at Midway, 
man Murphy, 
the National Audubon Society, 
night 


should exhaust every al 
resuming the slaughter 
Robert Cush 
honorary president of 


said last 


He was among 
tionists and other bird lovers attending 
a protest and fact-finding meeting at the 
Museum of Natural History. 
They were aroused over the recent dis 
closure that the Navy had _ already 
clubbed 30,000 of the birds to death at 
the islands and was considering destroy 
ing the remainder to halt collisions be- 
aircraft. There 


prominent conserva 


\merican 


tween albatrosses and 


are a reported 420,000 birds on the island, 

“Nobody complacency 
even the possibility of 
harm to members of our Air Force,” 
Dr. Murphy said, “but the Navy should 
show that it has exhausted every other 
resource before it horrifies decent public 


with 
remote 


looks 
upon 


opinion the world over. 
‘The albatrosses have 
dangerously reduced below their primi- 
tive numbers. Experience has shown 
that if they are wiped out at Midway, 
they will probably back. 
Civilized sentiment contemplates their 
presence there ages after the current de- 
fense program of the Navy has become 


already been 


never come 


obsolete.” 
\ Navy spokesman said it would be 


Continued on Page 294 
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BIRD FINDING WITH Sewall Pettingill 


bid 


BRITISH 


D 


COLUMBIA 


Vancouver Island 


a) 


—— 
a i 


SAN JUAN 


Victoria 


* — Colville ne 
Strait of Juan de Fuca ye | 


——— 


ISLANDS 


Strait of Georgia 


kipjack Is. >» 
Skipjack Is * — Bare Is. 


Waldron Is. > 
PT DISNEY > 


Flattop Is. > Orcas | 


Jones Ils. > 0 
“on \ 


Low Is. —>* 


H 
_ aS Is. 
False Bay 9 


* 


» 
© Geese Is. “ 


WASHINGTON | 


Anacortes 
) VU 


WHERE TO GO 


e WHEN TO GO - 


WHAT TO SEE 


LTHOUGH your first summet 
A trip to Washington State 
should by all means include Mount 
Rainier and Olympic National Parks, 
you should also visit the San Juan 
Islands, especially if you like to look 
for seabirds. There 
hundred such islands, counting all 
the islets and rocks; and they rise in 
a tight little cluster from the Puget 
Sound Basin between the northwest 
ern Washington mainland and Van 
couvel Many of the smaller 
San Juans support nesting colonies 
gulls, 
(e.g., guillemots and puffins), and 
their intervening channels, through 
which the rush, attract still 
other birds and loite: 
there. 


are several 


Island. 


ol cormorants, and _alcids 


tides 
which feed 

To the information already given 
in my western guide* may be added 
the following, thanks to Peter Stet 


*“A Guide to Bird Finding West of the Mis 
sissippi,”” Oxford University Press, New York 
1953 
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tenheim, one of my former students, 
who has devoted parts of three sum- 
mers to field work in the San Juans. 
You can the three main is- 
San Juan, Orcas, and Lopez 
from Anacortes in Wash- 
ington; or from Sidney, Vancouver 
Island. To obtain a copy of the ferry 
schedule in the trip, 
write Washington State Ferries, Pier 
52, Seattle 4 
islands by 


reach 
lands 
by ferry 


advance of 


You can also reach the 
service on a 
chartered or scheduled basis from 
Seattle or Bellingham, Washington. 
San Juan and Orcas, the largest is- 
offer the 
accommodations 


seaplane 


choice of 
Write the 
Commerce, 


lands, widest 
tourist 
San Juan Chamber of 
Friday Harbor, Washington, for de 
tailed 

Although 
from 


information 

can be 
from the 
the best way 
to observe them is small 
A powe! boat is to be pre- 


SE abirds 
and 
islands, the 


some 
seen the ferry 
shores of 
from a 
boat 


ferred not only for convenience and 


time-saving, but for the more im- 
portant reason that the birds can be 
approached more closely. (Surpris- 
ingly, most birds tend to show 
greater fear of a skiff or any small 
craft propelled by hand.) As the 
channels between some of the 
islands are deep and the currents 
swift, no person should attempt to 
navigate them alone, without hav- 
ing prior experience. You would be 
wise to commission someone to take 
you in his own boat or in a boat 
which he is accustomed to using. 
Peter Stettenheim recommends 
Friday Harbor, the principal com- 
munity on San Juan Island, as the 
place where you would be the most 
likely to find both skipper and suit- 
able craft. Through the Chamber 
of Commerce try to hire a salmon 
fisherman, or arrange to go out with 
the local conservation officer (“game 
warden”). Failing here, try the Uni- 
versity of Washington, Friday Har- 
bor Laboratories, for suggestions as 
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to competent local boatmen avail- 
able for trips. 

In your boat trip during the sum- 
mer (June to September) you are 
certain to see pelagic cormorants, 
glaucous-winged gulls, and pigeon 
guillemots, as they are the common- 
est breeding birds, with colonies on 
many of the islands and islets; and 
you are also certain to see both Cali- 
fornia and Heermann’s gulls and 
marbled murrelets.* You may note 
a few rhinoceros auklets and com- 
mon (California) murres beginning 
late in June, but you will not ob- 
serve them commonly until mid- 
August. You may note, too, a few 
ancient murrelets occasionally in 
July and later in the summer. 

The two boat trips herein de- 
scribed should give you opportuni- 
ties for observing most of the sea- 
birds present in the summer. Be- 
fore taking the trip, you should first 
acquire and study the U. S. Coast 
and Geodetic map (no. 6380) titled, 
“Strait of Juan de Fuca to Strait of 
Georgia,” because it shows the smal- 
ler islands and islets and many other 
important details. You may _pur- 
chase the map (price $1.00) through 
the Northwest Instrument Company, 
2313 3rd Avenue, Seattle 1. 


Tine first trip (about two hours 
each way by power boat) takes you 
northward from Friday Harbor 
through the San Juan and President 
Channels to Bare and Skipjack Is- 
lands. On Low Island, along the 
way, is a small colony of glaucous- 
winged gulls. Look for harlequin 
ducks in the kelp beds off the north 
side of this island, and pelagic cor- 
morants and black turnstones, which 
rest on the rocks at the water's edge. 
On passing Jones Island, as you 
continue north, scan the treetops 
along the east side for an aerie of 
the bald eagle. 
common 


(This species is 
fairly about the San 
Juans.) Flattop is the next island 
worthy of attention. Here glaucous- 
winged gulls nest on the slopes of 
the south side and guillemots on the 
cliffs along the north side. This is 
a good island on which to look for 
wandering enter 
President Channel, inspect the high 
cliffs on the east side of Point Dis- 


tattlers. As you 


ney, Waldron Island, for colonies of 


* For an interesting account of this seabird and 
the mystery surrounding its nesting, see “En gma 
of the Pacific by C. J. Guiguet (a biologist of the 
Provincial Museum, Victoria) in the July-August 
1956 issue of Audubon Magazine The Editor 
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cormorants and guillemots. Leaving 
President Channel and _ proceeding 
north, you come first to Bare Island, 
a turf-covered hump of rock, which 
is practically alive with birds. The 
most abundant breeding birds here 
are the pelagic cormorants and glau- 
cous-winged gulls, but there are also 
a few pairs of guillemots and tufted 
puffins. Brandt’s cormorants, black 
oystercatchers, and black turnstones 
can probably be seen loitering on 
shore, and northern phalaropes on 
the water just off shore. When you 
reach Skipjack, lying west of Bare 
Island, you can land on the beach 
(south side) where it is possible 
to watch many guillemots at close 
range by hiding behind some of the 
boulders and waiting for the birds 
to congregate on ledges at the wa- 
ter’s edge. In the bluff back of the 
beach are the nesting burrows of a 
few puffins. 


The second trip (also about two 
hours each way by power boat) takes 
you southward from Friday Harbor 
through San Juan Channel to the 
south end of Lopez Island. As you 
pass the southeastern extremity of 
San Juan Island, you will note Goose 
Island where a few pairs of black 
oystercatchers may nest. Nearly all 
the coves and small islands at the 
south end of Lopez Island are ex- 
cellent for cormorants, ducks, shore- 
birds, gulls, and alcids. This is 
largely due to the area being di- 
rectly exposed to the strong, food- 
carrying currents in the Strait of 
Juan de Fuca. Probably the island 
that is most attractive to birds is 
Colville, a long, somewhat oval 
piece of land off the southeast cor- 
ner of Lopez. Occupying it are sev- 
eral hundred nesting pairs of glau- 
cous-winged gulls and a small colony 
of puffins. In addition, pelagic 
cormorants nest on the cliffs and 
ledges, and Brandt’s cormorants 
have their tall, stick-pile nests on a 
slope along the south part of the 
island. Double-crested cormorants 
may be observed in the vicinity. 

If you make your headquarters in 
Friday Harbor, there are vantage 
points in the vicinity from which 
you can obtain good views of sea- 
birds. (1) Drive south on the main 
street of Friday Harbor and _ take 
the left fork after passing the Union 
(on your left). About 
half a mile beyond, turn off on a 
road to the left and then turn to 


gas station 


the right down a road that runs 
along a gravel dike to a cannery. 
North Bay, the body of water on 
your left, should have a few surf 
and _ white-winged _ scoters, gulls, 
pigeon guillemots and possibly other 
alcids, and northern phalaropes. (2) 
Drive south on the main street of 
Friday Harbor and take the right 
fork opposite the Union gas station. 
About 1.2 miles after passing a large 
tank on the right, take a fairly sharp 
turn to the left. One mile beyond, 
take a sharp turn to the right and, 
after another mile, turn off to the 
left. This road will take you to the 
head of False Bay. At low water 
almost all of False Bay is drained, 
exposing sand bars and mud _ flats 
that attract great blue herons and 
gulls. Follow the road for 1.2 miles 
along the east side of the bay until 
it turns sharply to the left. Here, 
at the turn, a driveway marked 
“Marvista” leads to a group of sum- 
mer cottages. Stop at the first cot- 
tage and ask permission to go down 
to the rocky beach at the entrance 
to the bay. From the beach, scan 
the rocks at the entrance for scoters 
and harlequin ducks and the water 
farther out for alcids. The best time 
to look for birds here is at mid-tide. 


The University of Washington 
Friday Harbor Laboratories are 
open ‘to visitors on Wednesday and 
Saturday afternoons during the sum- 
mer. Always on exhibit are local 
marine fish and invertebrates. The 
public is invited to attend the non- 
technical lectures (one evening each 
week) on the natural history of the 
region and the studies being con- 
ducted at the laboratories. An- 
nouncements of the lectures are 
given in the local newspaper. 

A booklet, Field Guide to Birds 
of Puget Sound, by E. J]. Larrison, 
published in 1952 by the Seattle 
Audubon Society, will prove helpful 
to anyone not well acquainted with 
the birds of the region. For more 
general information on birds, one 
should consult “Birds of Washing- 
ton State,” by S.G. Jewett and others 
(1953; Washington 
Press, Seattle) . THE ENp 


University of 


[Editor's Note: For anyone who travels to the 
State of Washington or to Vancouver Island to 
take Dr. Pettingill’s suggested boat trips to the 
San luan Islands, we also recommend the delight- 
ful boat trip described by Dr. John B. May in hs 
illustrated article, “Adventures for Bird-Watchers 
m the Inside Passage,”’ Audubon Magazine, July- 
August 1957 issue. Dr. May’s account is of an 
*xciting “bird trip’? between Vancouver and Skag 
say, Alaska. ] 
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Enjoy the songs and sounds of 
nature on these appealing and 
authentic records 


Songbirds of 


America: 


IN COLOR, SOUND, 
AND STORY 


Recorded, photographed, and writ 
ten by world-famous Cornell Uni 
versity authorities Dr. ArTHUR A 
ALLEN and Dr. Peter P. KeLtocc 
with a Foreword by Rocrer Tory 
PETERSON 


An authoritative text and com 
mentary keyed to 24 full-color pho 
tographs and a high-fidelity record 
ing make this book-and-record com 
bination an ideal introduction to 
the habits, habitats, songs, and calls 
of 24 of our more familiar birds 


a 


27 pages, illus. (26 in color), spiral 
bound; with one 10-inch vinylite 
> 731 > p 2 

record, ) ; RI Vf $4.95, postpaid 


An Evening in 
Sapsucker Woods 


Produced by Dr. Peter P. KELLOGG 
and Dr. Artuur A. ALLEN 


Introduced on this delightful re« 
cording are the songs and calls of 
$2 inhabitants of Sapsucker Woods 
a wildlife sanctuary and research 
center in central New York for the 
Laboratory of Ornithology at Cor 
nell University 

First the various species are in 
troduced. Then follows an uninter 
rupted series of songs and a chorus 
of birds and frogs, just as the 
might be heard when night settles 


10-inch vinylite record, 33! 3 RPM 


$4.95, postpaid 
Voices of 
the Night 


Here is music of the 
creeks, pools, and marshes, as per 
formed in spring and summer by 
nature's strangest songsters Ihe 
distinctive trills, croaks, calls, and 
songs of 34 species of frogs, toads, 
and tree frogs are expertly recorded 


12-inch vinylite record, 334 RPM 
$6.75, postpaid 


ponds 


For further information on these 
and other records of nature's amaz- 
ing voices, write to 


Cornell University 
Records 


A division of Cornell University Press 


124 Roberts Place, Ithaca, New York 


When writing advertisers 


Feeding Hummingbirds: 
Sugar Water vs. Honey Water 


By Erwin M. Brown 


b fans discussion has been going on 
for some time among the thousands 
of people who have enjoyed this very 
interesting and relaxing pastime of at- 
tracting and feeding hummingbirds. I 
do not pretend to be an authority on 
the subject, scientifically, but I do be 
lieve my visual observations and study 
have brought to light a condition which 
warrants some serious thought. 

I believe the 
feeding hummingbirds sugar 


many people who are 
water as 
a substitute for nature’s nectar, which 
re places the liquid portion of their diet, 
are innocently doing them more harm 
than good. Hummingbirds must have 


plenty of protein in their diet; sugat 


which is 100 per cent carbohydrate, con 
tains absolutely nothing to build muscle 
or replace burned up tissue There are 
no doubt, certain times of the season 
when hummingbirds depend entirely on 
the liquid in the feeders. They have no 
way to tell whether this is good for 
them or not; to them, it is something 
sweet At this ume 


out and there may be fewer small in 


flowers are dried 
sects for them, which also is a natural 
part of their diet. I have observed them 
catching small insects on the wing at 
this time 

We have been feeding hummingbirds 
at Tujunga, California, for a number 
of years, and we notice early in the 
spring upon returning from their mi 
grations, when flowers are in_ fresh 
bloom and full of nectar and small in 
sects, the hummers hardly touch the 
feeders except for an occasional sip, as 
if to make sure their honey water will 
be fresh and be there when they want 
it. By July, when the blooms have dried 
out, the birds use the feeders almost 


entirely; and we notice them working 
in the shrubs and bushes, possibly col 
lecting small spiders and insects 


The past few years I have visited a 


please mention Audubon Magazine 


number of feeding stations in our Cali- 
fornia area where a sugar-water mix- 
ture is being used and in all the cases 
the birds are undersized and lack vigor. 
As soon as they leave the feeders, they 
fly to the nearest branch or twig to 
rest and seem rather listless. At the 
feeding stations, including our own, 
where they are being fed honey-water 
mixture, they are noticeably larger in 
stature; their colors are more brilliant: 
and they seem to be bubbling over with 
the joy of living. We have an aerial 
circus going on in our yard constantly. 
They remind us of tiny jet aircraft chas 
ing each other; it is most fascinating 
and I am sure is all in fun. 

In September of 1957, Mrs. Brown 
and I visited a feeding station high in 
the San Jacinto Mountains at Pine Cove 
(near Idylwild), This station is only 
in its third year. Between Mr. Ray 
Adams and Mr. Dick Wright, across the 
road, they are feeding many hundreds 
of hummers. I had quite a long dis- 
cussion with Mr. Adams about using 
honey water. This was the first he had 
heard about using honey. He was told 
to use sugar. He said he was quite per 
turbed early in the summer when the 
baby birds started using the feeders; for 
when some of them tried to leave the 
little wire perch, they did not seem to 
have enough strength in their wings 
and would fall to the ground. When 
he picked them up, they were dead, 
and I believe they died of malnutrition. 
He made the solution stronger realizing 
they were not getting enough nourish- 
ment. Mr. Adams said he was going to 
change to honey water, the proportions 
being one part honey to three parts 
water. Boiling the water will help re- 
tard fermentation; the kind of honey 
doesn’t seem to make any difference. 
The honey is quite reasonable in price 
in five pound pails at the super markets. 
Red food coloring can be added with- 
out harm, if you choose 
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We became interested in feeding the 
hummers through an article by Mr. Har- 
old E. Edgerton in The National Geo- 
graphic Magazine, August 1947. The 
article is about Mrs. Webster of Holder- 
ness, New Hampshire. Here are a few 
pertinent passages from the article. “In 
order to have the solution of the right 
strength, Mrs. Webster first sucked the 
nectar from various flowers for use as 
a sample, then sweetened the water un- 
til the This provided 
a nectar which but not 
the birds. Avoidance of a too 
concentrated diet was justified later, 
when Mrs. Webster visited the Bronx 
Zoo in New York City to see some hum- 
mingbirds in captivity. She learned 
there that the birds are subject to many 
human ailments and that sweets had to 
be decreased materially in order to pre- 
vent enlargement of the liver. Appar- 
ently her original mixture of one part 
sugar by volume and two parts water 
In recent years honey has 
sugar, in the pro- 

honey to three 
very logi- 


was similar. 
would attract 


taste 


upset 


was correct 
substituted for 

one part 
water.” This sounded 
Honey is the end product of 
nectar and 
humming 


been 
portion of 
parts 
cal to us. 
refined dehydrated 
natural 


blossom 
this is the food of 
birds 

references which 
prove my point. These refer- 
taken from “The World Book 
the W. F. 


Illinois. 


Following are some 
tend to 
ences are 
Encyclopedia,” by Quarrie 


Company, Chicago, 


Honey 

81.2% 

Protein 0.49%, 

Ash 0.22, 

ape at 

Water 18.2% 
Its food value is 1,475 calories per lb., 
therefore equal to the best round steak 


Carbohydrates 


as a heat producer This is nature’s 
most delectable contribution to the 
Because of its high percentage 
(mainly grape and 
like cane 
contains in ad- 
mineral salts, and 


human 


food 


of man. 
of carbohydrates 
sugar, 


fruit sugars) , honey is, 


an energy food, but it 


to the sugars 
needed by the 
eaten as freely 
It is much used instead 
infants. 


food, in 


dition 
other materials 
body. It 
gar and syrups 


in modifying milk for 


can be as su- 


ol sugal 
In addition to its use as a 
Europe and Oriental countries, 
used extensively in making cakes 
sweetmeats and in preserving fruit. 


honey is 
and 


Sugar: 
The most common form the lump or 


granulated sugar that appears on the 


table at every meal, is produced by ex- 
traction from sugar cane or sugar beets. 
Such sugar has a fuel value of approxi- 
mately 1,800 calories per pound and is 
100 per cent carbohydrates. 


Carbohydrates: 

The carbohydrates are among the 
most important and necessary substances 
in our daily food. The starches and su- 
gars found in all vegetable foods are 
easily digested. Like the fats, they serve 
as fuel to keep the body warm and to 
provide energy for its movements. 
Neither fats nor carbohydrates, however, 
can be as can 
next page 


muscle, 
Turn ¢t 


converted into 


Absolutely 
Brand New! 


OUR 
DOT 
FEEDER 


really does attract the birds, chickadees, woodpeck- 
ers, nuthatches, ond many others. Made of genuine 
California redwood with brass hanging ring, has 
16 1l-in. holes and measures 6” x 5'/2” x over 1”. 
SET consists of one Dot Feeder, a 1-lb. container 
of Blair's Spread (an appetizing-mixture of peanut 
butter and the seeds birds like best), and a handy 
spreader. All for only $3.25 ppd. For additional 
supply of Spread, write for FREE catalogue 


BLAIR'S, Dept. A-11 
25 De Russey Lane, Cornwall, 


N. Y. 


| 
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PATENTED 
Actual photograph of cardinal feeding 
Designed to make the seeds in it accessible 
either to all birds, or only to cardinals, gros- 
beaks, chickadees, and certain others. Can 
easily be adjusted to exclude English spcr- 
rows. One filling lasts many days — seed 
fully protected from rain and snow — non- 
rust hardware — flow of seed is automaiic 
— hulls kept out of seed hopper and also 
off your lawn — green baked enamel finish 
— a truly beautiful garden accessory 


BEVERLY SPECIALTIES ‘CO. 
10331 S. LEAVITT CHICAGO, ILL, 
FEEDER $7.75 POST PAID 
STAND FOR FEEDER WITH 
ENAMELED SQUIRREL GUARD $6.50 


VITAMIN RICH BIRD FEED 
NUT MEAT MIXTURE 
5 Ibs. $2.29 @ 30 Ibs. $9.89 


Shipped co a d direct to you 
Send check order — No c.0.d’s 


American ties Company 
P.O. Box 4266, San Antonio 7, Texas 


ORDER NOW FOR CHRISTMAS... . 


Left: BIRD'S FILLING STATION (BH-52) 
Holds 5 Ibs. seed and 2 food cakes. Top 
automatic reservoir releases seed as 

Traditional styling. 
postpaid $5.95 


filling 
needed. 


56 FELTON STREET 


HYDE BIRD FEEDER COMPANY 


NEW CHRISTMAS CATALOG — FREE ! 
Write for this today! — 50 New Gift Items carefully selected for bird lovers. 


WALTHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 


Write for FREE Catalog 
HYDE PRODUCTS are rec- 


ommended and approved 
by the Massachusetts Au- 
dubon Society and by the 
National Wildlife Federa- 
tion. 


HOSTESS GIFT SUGGESTION! 


Either feeder shown, $995 


together with 5 Ibs. 
mixed seed, a seed- 
suet cake and a pea- 
nut-suet cake. 
postpaid 


Right: BIRDLAND (HF-57) 
Same features as (BH-52 but 
temporary styling. Either feeder makes an 
ideal gift for bird lovers 


with con- 


postpaid $5.95 
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ENJOY. BIRDS: 


WINTER... 


r . 


Birdbaths 
ICE-FREE with an 
Automatic Water Warmer 


Safe: U/L and C.S.A. approved. Easy to 
use: place in water, plug in, forget it 
Inexpensive: thermostat allows elec 
tricity to be used only when needed 
Rustproof. No radio or TV interfer 
ence. Guaranteed. Only $6.95 


The SMITH-GATES Corp. 
FARMINGTON, CONN. 
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| SMITH-GATES CORP., Farmington, Conn 


1 

| 

water warmers @ $6.95 | 

Enclosed is $ | 
send postpaid. 

Send C.0.D. plus postage | 
| 
| 
| 
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STATE 


ATTRACTS AND PROTECTS 
WILD BIRDS 


You can provide vital food for wild 
birds this winter with this amazing, 
custom-made Suet Feeder. Easy to 
hang anywhere in your yard. $1.95 
ppd.. two for $3.7 

$1.50, U. S. possessions and Canada. 
Suet cake for Feeder $1.00 per cake, 
three cakes $2.00. Unconditionally 
guaranteed. No COD’s please. 


DINAH DEE 
P.O. Box 6734, Dept. A, 
San Antonio 9, Texas 


5, each additional 


protein. It is impossible to live on car- 
bohydrates alone or even carbohydrates 
and fats together. A certain amount of 
protein is necessary in the diet, to pro- 
vide for growth of the body, and to re 
pair the waste of muscle tissue which is 
always going on 

In conclusion, those of us who have 
had experience with these beautiful, 
friendly, little jewel-like birds and who 
have learned to love them will only 
want to do what is best for them to en 
ible them to be healthy and strong so 
that they may propagate profusely.—Tu1 
END 


Comment 


We previously discussed the problem 
of a too-rich mixture of sugar water for 
hummingbirds on pages 194 and 196 
of the September-October 1955 issue of 
fudubon Magazine. In the discussion 
we agreed that a “lean” sugar-watet 
mixture of one part sugar to three parts 
healthier for hum 
published for the 
benefit of our healthful 


food formula used at the Bronx Zoo to 


of water might be 
mingbirds, and we 
readers the 


feed captive hummingbirds. We are in 
with Mr. Brown 


that a honey-water mixture is probably 


complete agreement 


far more nourishing for hummingbirds 
than a sugar-water diet. We urge all of 
our readers who attract hummingbi 

to use a honey-water mixture, and t 
boil the water used with the honey to 


retard its fermentation.—Tue Eprror 


WILD ANIMALS ARE INDIVIDUALS 


Phe cougar waited for what seemed 
Cris, belly 


Finally, he 


infinity, in front ol 
crouched, tail twitching 
leaped, but he leaped over and away! 
He seemed to float past Cris’ lee side 
and off into the gloomy forest. 
“Then 


‘He had been wantin 


it came to me,” Cris said. 
to play.” 
Thus an individual cougar may be 
the antithesis of the bloodthirsty 
killer of American folklore. Anothe1 
public myth about wild animals, 
which individuals do not bear out, 
creatures. 


is that they are stealthy 


Deer are supposed to filter noise 


lessly through vine-maple thickets; 


bobcats are said to move at night as 
tawny shadows gliding through deep 
glades. Those who live with the wild 
ones know that they are not mem 
bers of some mountainside silent 
service 


\ deer I 


while he was lying in a thicket, chew 


reared could be silent 


ing his cud, day-dreaming, but when 


he leaped up to come to the house 
for a hand-out, he made a noise like 
a herd of water-buffaloes in a jungle 


of brittle-stemmed bushes 
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FEED THE BIRDS NOW! 
Try Beginner's Luck 


PACKARD FEEDER and 
fill of Packard Bird Food 
$2.50 postpaid 
Everything for Wild Birds 
Catalog free 
WINTHROP PACKARD 
Plymouth 3, Mass. 


Birds’ Carol Tree 


Extra special Christmas seed 
cake for wild birds. So gay 
with red berries and greens. 
Ready to hang. $1.50 ppd. 


HEATHERSTONE, Box 155A, Bethel, Connecticut 


BIRD LOVERS 
Complete Gift Package 
ALL FOR $3.95 postpaid 


1l—Automatic Bird Feeder for Sunflower Seed 
1—Automatic Bird Feeder for Mixed Bird Seeds 
l—tLarge Carton Straight Sunflower Seed 
l—Large Carton Mixed Bird Seeds 
(Each carton of seed has metal pour spout for easy 
feeder F'ting.) 
ars of Corn (with tree fastener) 
for the Squirrels 
ND FEEDING 'S BECOMING A “MUST” 


$s Box 577-A «+ Monmouth, lil. 


ERS 


Little Cafe tested, 
glass front seed feed- 
er. Petite, economi- 
cal, utilitarian de- 
sign. 744” high.1.75 


IT'win Cafe—new seed 
feeder, glass 2 sides, 
attractive design. 8” 
high $a6e 


St. Francis—seed or 
buik feed. Shrine de- 
sign includes St. 
Francis statuette. A 
handsome addition to 
lawn or garden. 
1014” high 


Estate Cottage —a 
truly beautiful seed 
feeder. Glass 2 sides, 
built-up Cape Cod 
roof with working 
weather vane. Ideal 
for lawn or garden. 
19%4” high 9.95 


All assemble easily from precision cut 
selected wood parts, hardware included. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. All shipments postpaid. 


KING WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 


Box 65-A Paramus, New Jersey 
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Often, wild deer are also noisy. 
They stand on their hind hooves, get 
a good purchase with their teeth on 
the branches of apple or cherry trees 
— particularly when the fruit is ripe 
—and jerk down the lower boughs. 
On a summer evening, in the vicinity 
of a deer-thronged orchard, the 
sounds of their tree-grazing are any- 
thing but muted. When alarmed, 
deer sometimes move away in four- 
footed bounds, the thumps diminish- 
ing off through a bracken field. 
Often enough, when they are run- 
ning or even merely grazing through 
thickets, they snap dead sticks and 
limbs loudly. 

Bobcats are sometimes different, 
too. A neighbor down the Tiger 
Mountain Road found a bobcat kit- 
ten and brought it home. It did not 
Sleep all day and slither forth at 
night. He was active in the day, and 
when he grew older, would break the 
chickenwire mesh of his cage and 
take off right down the center of the 
road, swaggering, not slinking, his 
stub tail jerking cockily from side 
to side. There was nothing stealthy, 
or even particularly cat-like, about 
his movements. He stomped along, 
on straight decisive limbs. Likewise, 
the bobcat I saw stepping along solid 
rock by our waterfalls one winter, 
moved over the snow, not with feline 
craftiness but in a 
long-legged way. 

Both the neighbor’s bobcat and 
the deer I reared made plenty of 
noise and liked loud noises, or at 
least were attracted to them. Their 
wild compatriots, at least certain in- 


matter-of-fact, 


dividuals, have the same sort of re- 
action. 

“Lots of times deer come to the 
edge of a field or road I’m building 
in deep woods. They stand and 
watch, seeming to like the bulldozer 
noise,” said Tom Spaight, who has 
brought his dozers to our hill land 
frequently. 

Animal tastes, too, are not what 
we think they “should be” around 
bulldozers. Spaight said that when 
he leaves his dozer in the woods 
he sometimes returns early the fo!- 
lowing morning to find deer licking 
grease from the fittings or tonguing a 
gasoline can. ““The first time it hap- 
pened I was surprised, but after that 
I expected it,” he said. “There must 
be some mineral in the grease that 
they have a taste for.” 

Tiger Mountain coyotes likewise 
have unusual eating habits. Our 
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particular coyotes do not make raids 
on the poultry but rather on small, 
round Indian plums and fallen ap- 
ples in the orchard . . . carrots and 
pumpkins in the garden . . . grass, 
and old mountain beaver skeletons 
in the woods. We had goats which 
roamed the mountain, accompanied 
only by a small dog, each day for sev- 
eral years, but coyotes never touched 
them. Once something killed a milk 
goat each of three days in a row and 


a kid the fourth day, but the killer 
Turn to next page 
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Charming Hollow-Log Bird Feeder 


Invite birds now with this attractive roofed feeder 
ridged with real copper. A genuine log hollowed 
out and filled with high-energy seed and suet 
mixture loved by chickadees, woodpeckers, etc. adds 
to your enjoyment of your garden all year. 
FEEDER with food, only $3.00 ppd. Two for 
$5.50 ppd. REFILL, only $1.00 each, three for 
$2.75. Send for new FREE Catalog. BLAIR’S, 
25 De Russey Lane? Dept. A-11, Cornwall, N. Y. 


\ 


wl) 
I~ 
& | 
ee | 
Post has 
metal step 


for easy 
insertion. 


BOWER BIRD FEEDER 
This attractively styled aluminum ' 
bird feeder keeps food dry and 9 2) 

Bes 
already so fortunate. Colored Sus 
gold by anodizing and black; r 7 
with 3-section, five foot, cad- la \ 
food container. Holds 2 Ibs. 
feed; has 15 in. diam. roof. 

Complete, for yourself or that 

without post and guard, 

Postpaid, $9.95 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


FEED THE BIRDS 
clean for all feathered friends— 
mium plated steel post; tilting 
different gift. 135° 
BOWER MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


with a 
or attracts them if you are not 
squirrel guard and clear plastic 
Postpaid, for only 
Also available for hanging, 
1021 South 10-F Goshen, Indiana 


Beautiful and Practical Feeder 


IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 


No. 132 ARDSLEY LEE. 
WARD FEEDER. This unique 
Feeder is constructed of Califor- 
nia Redwood and clear plexiglas. 
It is mounted on a ball bearing 
turntable to rotate with the wind 
so that the birds are always shel 
tered from extreme winte1 
weather while feeding. The plex- 
iglas sides and back allow a ful 


view of the birds at all times. 


The base of the Feeder will hold 
8 suet cakes or 4 lbs. of seed or 
any combination desired. The 
Feeder is sold complete with ar 
rowshaped vanes, top ornament 
and mounting post. The size of 
the Feeder 
long, 19” deep and 14” high. The 


mounting post is 6'8” long and 


assembled is 19” 


can easily be installed in the 


ground, Price $19.95 postpaid. 


Send for Catalogue 


ARDSLEY WOODCRAFT PRODUCTS, Ine. 


263 Douglas Road, Staten Island 4, New York 
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Wilekvle Kesage 


we 8180 Freeones 


the permanent 
year-around 
bird attractor 


Lifetime service — with continued good 
appearance. Aluminum and glass, no rust. 
Easy to fill. Seed capacity for many days. 
Sanitary and clean. Cast aluminum feed- 
ing table. 
Rust-proof aluminum hood. 
Duraglas container. Adjustable ports for 
seed flow control. 
Mounted on 6 ft. length of 1 in. galvan- 
ized pipe. 
@ Protector cone shields against predatory 
animals. 
Feeder No. 3 (shown) Capacity 2'/2 gal- 
lons $27.50 f.0.b. factory 
Feeder No. 2 (same style) Capacity 7s 
gallons $17.50 f.0.b. factory 


Prices include feeder, squirrel shield in carton. 
(We suggest you get pipe locally. Add $2.50 for 
pipe, if wanted.) Send no money. We bill you 
later. Circular available. 


WILDLIFE REFUGE 
Box 487, East Lansing, Michigan 


GOODBYE 


SQUIRRELS, GRACKLES, 
SPARROWS 


AMAZING 
NEW 
3-WAY 
BIRD 
FEEDER 
Keeps out 
Squirrels, 


Grackles, 
Sparrows 


100% Squirrel-proof ! 


Feeds automatically 


Revolutionary! 
and works 3 ways 
ATTRACTS Cardinals, other larger bird 
raising control board 


ATTRACTS Chickace 
nailer birds by lowerin 
sparrow-proof 


trol board 


REMOTE CONTROL scare away Grackle 
snd others without injury Ny ‘ 
terweights supplied 
Successful instaliations New York to Florida 
Feeder comes in warm brown finish varnishe t 
withstand weather. With directions SILTS py 
| Pipe, 7 ft. of “". threaded at end $3.28 pp 
(suggest local purchase 
without R te t $9.95 
te tr $2.25 
Send check er M. O. No C. O. D.'s 


3-WAY BIRD FEEDERS 


285 San Gabriel Drive « Rochester 10, New York 
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turned out to be a stray dog. Ow 
coyotes are not rapacious meat-eat- 
ers, except in the realm of mice, 
grasshoppers, and beetles. They are 
often vegetarians. 

Eating habits with many animals 
hinge upon their powers of preserv- 
ing food, and individuals don’t al- 
ways do what they “should” in this 
regard. Above our slanting field lives 
a particular mountain beaver* that 
ot dozens of his compatriots here 
won't lay away hay for winter in the 
underground storehouse which he 


should. He 


greens all wintet 


just keeps cutting his 
long, using what 
ever he can find as the weather 
changes: the last, low fireweeds in 
October .. . a few thistles after the 
first freeze . sword ferns and black- 
berry leaves during the wet winter 
when other 


When these are covered with 


months there are no 
greens. 

climbs short cedar trees to 
off and 
He probably suffers many 


from 


snow 


gnaw bring down the 
branches. 
an underground stomach-ache 
munching chill boughs full of cedar 
oil, but year after year he repeats his 
performance of individual improvi 
dence 

On the other hand, some wildlings 
are too provide nt A friend of mine 
owns part of an ancient railroad 
Windy Mountain, 


summit of Stevens Pass in 


right-of-way on 
near the 
the northern Cascades. The railroad 
been 


ties have taken up; the one 


time boom towns of Korea, Nippon, 
ind Tokyo are now just dots on the 
patches on the 


map and _= grassy 


mountain But the huge, rip-rap 
bulkheads, built of timbers 10” x 14” 
with a fretwork of openings, remain 
bulkheads held the 
slopes from sliding onto the tracks 

In these 
rock rabbits have 
Windy Mountain the 


pikers forced grass and 


[hese talus 


openings the conies on 
stored hay. On 
prkas are ho 
They have 
eaf hay into the bulkhead openings 
until it cannot be stuffed further 
so tightly that a man cannot budge 
it with his fists. It is as if some push 


button of providence were pressed 
and they went on stuffing provende: 
into the haymows which were pro 


vided, simply because the openings 


are there 


l 


r 
isually 


NEW SELECTIVE BIRD FEEDER 


wFeeds only the CHICKADEE, 
the NUTHATCH and clinging 


ing, 
proof. RED PLASTIC. (Most at- 
tractive color for birds). 


Just lift cover to fill. 
Sample Sunflower Seed 


$1 ~50 Postpaid 


Hanging Suet Basket 
diameter x 434" high) 
Just unhook to refill. 
ONLY $1.00 P.P. (No COD) 


CHICK-A-FEED 
Box 89A, Rhinebeck, N. Y 
Patented (No C.O.D. please) 


Attracts Wild Birds the year 
around. —— A with 


par Nuisance . 
w' 's‘*Squirrel’s 


Defeat” 1 Feeder. Birds 
will feed from this 
feederincomplete 
safety. Made of sturdy 
materials 


Frce Folder. 


BIRDS NEED WATER IN 
WINTER, TOO! 


It has been proved by “Birders”’ that ice-free 
water will attract birds that won't visit your 
feeder. For a few cents a season, you can sup- 
ply ice-free water with our beautiful, white, 
wrought iron Combination Bird Bath & Water 
Warmer. For a sturdy and beautiful summer 
bird bath, just remove and store the warmer. 
Wrought iron stand, 18” galvanized bowl and 
water warmer, assembled and wired, sh. wt. 
20 lbs. lamp bulbs not included 

Water Warmer only, 6 lbs. 

Stand and Bowl only, 14 lbs. 


F.O.B. Our City * NoC.O.D. Please 


THE COLES HOSSY CENTER 
204 W. Fifth St. * Pittsburg, Kansas 
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Wild animals have similar habits 
of an individual nature where their 
built-in capacities for self-defense are 
concerned. My four-year-old niece, 
Linda, came with her family to live 
nearby on Tiger Mountain. One of 
her special pets was a lizard—the 
lizard that wouldn't drop its tail. 
Lizards are supposed, when cap- 
tured, to rustle away, leaving the last 
segment of their tail — which breaks 
off neatly in the middle of a vertebra 
—in the claw or maw of their as- 
sailant, but not Linda’s lizard. It 
clung to her sweater, for a brooch, 
curled in her hands, lived in a bottle 
in the basement or under a rock out- 
side the basement door. It was quite 
willing to be captured anew, day 
after day, and happy, apparently, to 
keep its tail intact. 

One July afternoon I met the por- 
cupine that didn’t want to use his 
quills. I came upon him as he was 
licking a candy wrapper in the road. 
He stood up on all four feet, rattled 
to a roadside sapling and climbed it 
to a height of about feet. 
There he clung, swishing his quilled 
tail vigorously to-and-fro in short 
jerks. When I put my hand near his 
tail it was obvious that he didn’t 
want to stick me. He just looked 
down, in a mild-eyed, tentative way 
and quit “swooshing” so vigorously. 
Later, I walked on up the road and 
he got ready to descend from his 
perch. \ different individual por- 
cupine shown more 


seven 


might have 
hostility. 

My neighbor found a 
floating in her sink 


clinging to the sponge. She washed 


deermouse 
one morning, 
the mouse gently, dried her off and 
put her under a large glass mixing 
bowl, with a cloth to hide in. I kept 
the inverted glass dome on my writ- 
ing table. The with her 
pointed nose and glistery eyes came 
to know me. At last she would eat 
raspberries, seed-by-seed, while | 
worked. One morning, I saw that 
the pink mouse foot was extended 


mouse 


out under the bowl’s rim. I stroked 
it with my fingertip. 
Ihe deermouse drew her paw in 
looked at it then thrust it 
out again, to see if the alien contact 
would be repeated. It became a 
regular game, a line of communica- 
tion between the small animal's 
world and that of the larger, human. 
These experiences, among others, 
have shown me that animals are as 
truly individualistic as are humans. 
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Big-bodied, muscular men are some- 
times timid; parents don’t always 
know how to rear their young; some 
persons, embodied with a means of 
defense, use it cautiously or not at 
all. With humans, in times of great 
danger, curiosity, not an instinct for 
self-preservation, often prevails. Some 
are too provident; some, not enough. 
And the tiniest ones have unex- 
pected bursts of good humor and 
come out of impossible situations 
where danger should have enthralled 
them — safe and, even, singing. 

It is the same with our wild 


neighbors. —TuHe ENpb 


Feed the Wild Birds! 


SUNFLOWER SEED 100 Ibs. 50 Ibs. 25 Ibs. 


Small Black $13.00 $7.00 $4.00 
Medium Black Stripe 15.00 8.00 4.50 
Large Black Stripe 16.00 8.50 4.75 


WILD BIRD SEED MIx 


“Friend” 
““Economy"’ 


8.00 
6.75 


4.50 
3.88 


Prices are today’s values, f.o.b. St. Louis, transportation 
charges to be paid by you. Prompt service. Price list of Wild 
Bird and other bird seeds sent upon request. Also feeders. 


PRUNTY SEED & GRAIN CO. 
620 North 2nd Street 
St. Louis 2, Missouri 


2.75 
2.44 


In our 86th year 


Practical 
KEPE-NETE PRODUCTS 


KEPE-NETE SUET FEEDER 


Screws into a tree or post. Suet, or a 
half orange, is pressed down over skewer 
Bar goes over it, holds suet or orange 
securely on the 7 aluminum tray and 
serves as a perch. 


Each $2.95 ppd. 


KEPE-NETE DOG HITCH 
Pat. Pend. 
The Flexible, Overhead 
Stakeout for Any Size Dog 
Provides safe, happy, controlled freedom. Eliminates 
messy entangling chains. Sanitary. No restricting, 
dangerous wrap-around. Adjustable 8’ flexible steel 
rod and 550 Ib. Test Nylon Cord allows dog 28 
Circle. Fits into 18" pipe which is driven into ground 
to secure hitch 
Each $9.95 ppd. 
Add 50¢ W. of Rockies 


BOWER BIRD FEEDER 


Cotate -Moadel 
OO( 


HOLDS 


20 pounds 


If you ore a Bird Watcher and have been 
looking for a handsome, lifetime-type feeder 
with real capacity, you will want this one. 


Made from aluminum castings; with redwood 
roof and footboard. Food hopper has double 
strength glass. Easiest filling feeder made; roof 
locks up for filling. A striking yard ornament. 
Tilting Squirrel Guard 15% in. in diameter. 
Uses only eight bolts for assembly. Requires 
1 in. pipe for mounting (not supplied). 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


Postpaid, 


FEEDER, (without Post and Suet Holders), 
a Waowhie aces cee 


(add $1.00 west of Rockies).... 


SUET HOLDERS, assembled, 
Postpaid 


BOWER MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 
1021 South 10-F 


(for Feeder or Trees), 


..each $5.00 


Goshen, Indiana 


4 
KEPE-NETE BIRD FEEDER 


Rustproof Aluminum 
Many beautiful wild birds will flock to Kepe-Nete 
feeder’s dry clean food. Lower of 3 dark green 
152" anodized trays prevents squirrels from enter- 
ing feeder mounted on Ye" (inside dia.) iron water 
pipe, which mounting is drilled to fit. Feeder tray 
and glass hold 11/2 Ibs. Postpaid 
Feeder without Guard....$ 9.95 
Feeder with Guard 12. 
Guard alone 
(Add 50¢ W. of Rockies 


H. B. COWAP 
Dept. AM-119 2423 Ridgeway Ave. 
Evanston, Illinois 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
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Just Published! 


The GARDEN FLOWERS 
of CHINA 


H. L. Li, University of Pennsylvania 


For all flower lovers, this beautifully il- 
lustrated book brings together a wealth of 
information about many of our best-known 
garden flowers. Concentrating on scientific 
fact, it also recounts the legends which 
strongly influence the Chinese conception 
of character in plants. For each flower, 
the book translates the Chinese name and 
explains its use in China and its introduc- 
tion to the West. Includes scientific names, 
botanical descriptions, bibliographies. 
Chronica Botanica: An International Bio- 
logical and Agricultural Series. No. 19. 
82 ilis., 261 pp. $6.50 


The first complete 
scientific survey of . . 


The ORCHIDS 


Edited by CARL L. WITHNER, 
Brooklyn College 


Naturalists, botanists, orchid fanciers 
and growers will find this unique book 
a complete synthesis of current knowl- 
edge about the orchids. 15 Contributing 
Authorities have written on every aspect 
of the subject including orchid classifica- 
tion and structure, physiology, hybridiza 
tion and genetics, pests and diseases. Ex- 
tensive reference materials include lists 
of chromosome numbers, important seed- 
ling culture media, bibliographies, etc. 
Chronica Botanica New Series of Plant 
Science Books, Vo 42. 144 ills., 625 pp. 

$14.00 


The MAMMALS of 
NORTH AMERICA 


E. RAYMOND HALL 
University of Kansas; and 
KEITH R. KELSON, 
National Science Foundation 


The only work to provide all-inclusive 
information on the 3,800 named kinds of 
North American mammals. Orders and 
subgroups are arranged in evolutionary 
sequence and a series of 500 maps shows 
the geographical distribution of mammals 
and marginal records of occurence. For 
each subspecies there is a citation to the 
original description, to first usage of the 
current name combination, and to pri 
mary synonyms. There are diagnoses for 
all the taxonomic categories above sub 
species, keys to species identification, and 
concise statements on habits. “/ndispen 
sable” Science 739 ills., 500 maps; 
1,241 pp. 2 vols.: $35.00 


— USE THIS COUPON TO ORDER --, 


Please send books cher ked belou : 
] The GARDEN FLOWERS 

of CHINA, Li 
) The ORCHIDS, Withner 


] The MAMMALS of NORTH AMERICA, 
Hall-Kelson $35.0 


[) Check enclosed Send C.O0.D. 
[] Charge my account 


... State 
THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


15 East 26th St., New York 10 


BOOK NOTES 


By Amy Clampitt, Librarian, Audubon House 


WILDLIFE IN AMERICA 


By Peter Matthiessen, Viking, New York, 
1959. 10 x 7 in., 304 pp. Illustrated. In 
dexed. $10.00 


If conservationists sometimes talk to 
themselves, that is no doubt a natural 
failing in any interest group; but for 
this reason an occasional look through 
the eyes of an informed outsider can 
be a bracing thing. Mr. Matthiessen 
should not be thought of, perhaps, as a 
total outsider, since his publishers tell 
us he has made the study of wildlife 
his avocation; but since writing is his 
vocation and his two previous books 
have been fiction, he brings to this one 
a fresh slant, as well as a novelist’s vig 
orous expressive gift. Beginning with 
an imaginative reconstruction of the 
scene in which the last great auk per 
ished, and ending with a stirring descrip 
tion of the California condor as it now 
appears in its ancestral wilderness, he 
chronicles, region by region and species 
by species, the effect of human incur 
sions upon not only the wild birds and 
mammals but alse the less conspicuous 
amphibians, and fishes of the 


One chap 


reptiles 
North 
ter devotes particular attention to the 
Alaska 


unspoiled is already 


American continent 
situation in which though still 
relatively threat 
ened. Since no book of this scope ap 
pears previously to have been under 
taken for any sort of audience, it is all 
the more to the author's credit that he 
has been thorough in his research, and 
generally unbiased, though eloquent, in 
his presentation. His own opinions on 
certain controversial issues, it is true, are, 
if not openly expressed, often strongly 
implied, but in these instances he has 
been at pains to show that they are 
controversial; and the book is one from 
which the conservation cause as a whole 
cannot but benefit. The publishers have 
made it a striking and lavish volume, 
with a number of well-selected plates, 
several in color (most notably a hitherto 
unpublished Fuertes watercolor), and 
many drawings by Bob Hines through- 


out the text 
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A NATURAL HISTORY OF 
NEW YORK CITY 


By John Kieran, Houghton Mifflin, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, 1959. 854 x 57% in., 
128 pp. Illustrated. Indexed. $5.75. 


“One late October afternoon, while 
sitting in the west stand at Baker Field 
at the northern tip of Manhattan Island 
watching Columbia and Navy play foot- 
ball, I noticed some hawks working 
westward in circles over the playing 
field. After that, being armed with field 
glasses, it was easy for me to keep score 
of the hawks aloft as well as of the game 
below me on the gridiron. Before the 
game ended in a Navy victory I had run 
up a score of eighty-eight. . With 
such personal records this infallibly gay, 
urbane, and graceful book abounds; 
and they make of it a thing of delight 
as well as a mine of information. One 
does not need to be a Manhattanite, or 
a naturalist either, to relish the tale of 
the “piece of white paper” which one 
January day suddenly took wing from 
the beach at Coney Island before the 
eyes of two startled carpenters who a 
moment before had denied ever having 
seen a snowy owl; or of the day when 
Mr. Kieran led Miss Farida Wiley to a 
certain stone wall in Riverdale and heard 
her pronounce a fern growing in a 
niche thereof to be Cystopteris fragilis, 
a species not in her list of ferns known 
to New York City. (“I couldn’t have 
felt better if I had been knighted,” 
comments the discoverer.) As for the 
astounding saga of a nest of prairie 
horned larks in the middle of the Van 
Cortlandt Park's Parade Ground, of 
which the author found himself the un- 
witting custodian back in June, 1956— 
but we shall leave that for the reader 
to come upon himself. 


BIRDS OF MARTHA’S VINEYARD 
WITH AN ANNOTATED CHECK LIST 
By Ludlow Griscom and Guy Emerson, 
privately printed, 1959. 8l/, x 5Y, in., 
164 pp. Maps. Indexed. $4.50. 

This is one of those rarely encoun- 
tered works in which the zest of a com- 
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eo a ee a A FIELD 
sto 

of Mow tad City rs : GUIDE TO 

BY JOHN KIERAN A . , FE : BIRD SONGS 


“His book, like his phenomenal 
memory, is packed with exact of Eastern and Central North America 


and often surprising information. ; 

It is encyclopedic. Yet, at the Two 1 2” LP recordings of the songs and calls of more than 300 
i iis species of land and water birds, arranged to accompany page 

Sane TENG, Ht a rarely — by page ROGER TORY PETERSON’S A FIELD GUIDE TO THE 

ionable book. It is John Kieran’s BIRDS. The songs and calls were collected over a period of 

finest work, in many ways the years by the Laboratory of Ornithology at Cornell University, 


best treatment the natural his- under the direction of Dr. Peter Paul Kellogg and Dr, Arthur A. 


tory of a great city has ever Allen. $10.00 


ived.”’ EDWIN WAY TEALE P . 
eave any Wane aaa This record album is the latest 


addition to the PETERSON 
FIELD GUIDE SERIES 


This famous series, originated and edited by Roger Tory 
Lavishly illustrated with Peterson, has revolutionized identification in the field. 
drawings by Henry Bugbee Kane $5.75 


~~ 
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BIRDS, $3.95 BUTTERFLIES, $3.95 
WESTERN BIRDS, $3.95 BRITISH BIRDS, $5.00 
ATLANTIC SHELLS, $3.95 ANIMAL TRACKS, $3.95 
MAMMALS, $3.95 FERNS, $3.95 
ug h ROCKS AND MINERALS, $3.95 TREES AND SHRUBS, $3.95 

or everyone wno PACIFIC SHELLS, $3.95 REPTILES AND AMPHIBIANS, $3.95 


has looked out across 
the sea and wondered 
about its life.’"” RACHEL CARSON 


Mail today to: 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY, 1130 
Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 


Please send me the titles checked below: 
‘(Field Guides $3.95 each) 
Birds ___Rocks and Minerals 
Bird Songs* $10.00 _ British Birds* $5.00 
Western Birds __Animal Tracks 
Atlantic Shells Ferns 
Mammals Trees and Shrubs 
Pacific Shells __Reptiles and 
Butterflies Amphibians 
A Natural History of New York City $5.75 
The Open Sea: Fish and Fisheries $7.50 
C) Check encl. 


THE OPEN SEA 
FISH and FISHERIES 


BY SIR ALISTER HARDY 


Companion volume to The World of 
Plankton of which The New York 
Times states, ‘‘Beautifully illustrated 
book, by a distinguished British 
marine biologist . . . a valuable fact- 
filled reference work.” 


Illustrated $7.50 
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A Laboratory and 
Field Manual of 


ORNITHOLOGY 
OLIN sheesh PETTINGILL, Jr 


Valuable reference for .. . 
© Bird Watchers 

® Teachers 
© Amateur Ornithologists 

® Research Workers 
® Professional Ornithologists 


Thoroughly unique and up to date, this cloth 
bound, 388 page textbook contains the essen 
tial information on the anatomy, physiology 
and behavior of birds. Each of its 22 inde 
pendent sections covers a particular phase of 
the subject. Extensive references, appendices 
and bibliography complete the wide ornitho 
logico!l coverage represented 


— 180 Illustrations — 


Copyright 1956; 82x 11 
cloth bound; $5.00 


size; photo offset 


Burgess Publishing Co. 


426 S. Sixth St. Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


Animal 
Fun Book 


is the newest in the wonderful series of Sea 
horse Fun Books An activity book about 
all kinds of mammals, it is crammed with 


FACTS and FUN 


There are brief 
puzzles, 
cut-outs, coloring 


stories, 


pages, games and 
many other fasci 
nating things-to 
do for ages 8-14 
Nearly every 
fun activity 
based on an in 
teresting, and 
carefully re 
searched, animal 
fact. All the ani 
mals are authen 
tically illustrated 


HOBBY FUN BOOK 


has achieved wide recognition for its differ 
ent approach to elementary science. It has 
sections on Care of Unusual Pets, Terraria, 
Air, Water, Chemistry, Electricity, and Craft 
Work 

{ll Seahorse Fun Books are large in size 
8% x 11%", 112 to 128 pages, fully illustrated 


ONLY $1.00 EACH 
Send for complete descriptive folder. 


THE SEAHORSE PRESS 
Pelham ° ’ New York 
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mon undertaking, the zeal of a local 
antiquary, and a rigorous professional 
standard of accuracy are perfectly 
united. But with the late Ludlow Gris- 
com as its guiding genius, one would 
hardly have expected anything else. The 
chapter on the island’s ornithological 
history and background is his; and so, 
in substance, is the systematic list, 
though the final work on it was done by 
others, under Guy Emerson’s supervi- 
sion, after the senior author became too 
ill to carry it on himself. The list of 
contributors is a long one. In addition 
to dozens whose field observations have 
gone into the systematic list, it includes 
Vineyarders as Max 
Eastman and Henry Beetle Hough; 
Roger Baldwin, who for years banded 
barn owls at Chilmark; and (among 
earlier worthies) William Brewster, 
who on June 28, 1890 made the only 
accurate and detailed breeding bird cen- 


such longtime 


sus the island has yet experienced. On 
that trip he missed the heath hen, which 
he had come especially to see, but re 
corded no less than 400 brown thrash 
ers—a concentration the like of which 
has never again been recorded there or, 
for that matter, anywhere else in Mas 
sachusetts. All of which is a pleasure 
to read about, be one a birder or no, 
and it is sad to reflect that the senior 
author did not live to see the completed 


book 


THE RUN 


By John Hay, 
VN. Y., 1959. 81 


> 


lustrated. $3.95 


Doubleday, Garden City, 
189 pp. Il 


xX IQ 1N., 


It might be said that whereas a man 
of science is one primarily interested in 
knowledge, a poet is one primarily in 
terested in experience. If the author of 

The Run” is unmistakably of the lat 
ter breed, this does not for a minute 
mean that he lacks technical curiosity. 
interested 


He has quite strenuously 


himself in the alewife, an anadromous 
(and hence migratory) fish which each 
spring, at various points along the New 
England coast, heads for fresh water in 
which to spawn. Having studied such 


technical literature, in the shape of 


state and federal documents, as was 
available, in addition to observing his 
subject at first hand, Mr. Hay offers here 
what may be regarded as a brief mono 
graph or an extended meditation con 
cerning this mysterious fish The old, 
unanswered questions remain unan 
swered: how do they find their way? 
why do they migrate? what is migration 
anyhow? With which we are brought 
to the very verge of things, where ideas 
become slippery and unmanageable, 
sliding like fishes through the mesh of 
even the toughest prose The author, 
being a poet, lets them have their way 


at this point; but in dealing with facts 
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and sensations his prose is, like “the 
green-backed, silver-sided water animal, 
smooth, supple, and muscular,” he 
writes of, definite enough. 


THIS SCULPTURED EARTH: THE 
LANDSCAPE OF AMERICA 


By John A. Shimer, Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, New York, 1959. 914 x 7 in., 
255 pp. Illustrated. Indexed. $7.50. 


While the advent of the airplane may 
not be an unmixed blessing, it does con- 
vey the undoubted advantage of mak- 
ing geological processes easier to un- 
derstand. How true this is, Mr. Shimer 
has already pointed out before his book 
is much more than a page old, and, 
throughout, the many aerial photo- 
graphs among the illustrations he has 
chosen handsomely demonstrate. We are 
a nation addicted to scenery—partly, no 
doubt, because we have so much of it— 
and this is all the more reason for know- 
ing something of how our mountains 
and canyons and seacoasts got that way. 
In one sense this is a kind of geophysi- 
cal field guide, and as such, though it 
would be rather a tight fit for the glove 
compartment, it could very well travel 
in the back seat of a car. It is designed 
first of all to be read, however; and 
readable, for anyone at all interested 
in natural phenomena, it very agree- 
ably is. The photographs in themselves 
are irresistible, and the volume is in 
every way an exceptionally attractive 
one. 


COMPLETE FIELD GUIDE TO AMERICAN 
WILDLIFE: EAST, CENTRAL AND 
NORTH 


By Henry Hill Collins, Jr., Harper, 
New York, 1959. 714 x 434 in., 683 pp. 
Illustrated. Indexed. $6.95 (deluxe edt- 
tion $7.95). 


In plan and format this volume is so 
unmistakingly patterned after the Peter- 
son field guide series (a fact which 
might, one feels, quite properly have 
been mentioned in the acknowledg- 
ments), that comparison with them is 
inevitable. The chief and striking in- 
novation is, of course, the inclusion 
within a single cover of material for at 
least five separate guides—namely, on 
birds, mammals, reptiles and amphib- 
ians, fishes, and seashells and other ma- 
This has been ac- 
complished, moreover, in a volume of 


rine invertebrates. 


attractive dimensions, not too heavy to 
be carried about easily, and at a price 
so reasonable as to be—in these inflated 
days—fairly astonishing. Inevitably, sac 
rifices have had to be made. The area 
covered extends as far west as the Rock- 
ies, but south only to the 37th parallel 

roughly, the lower borders of Virginia 
and Missouri. While (with the under- 
standable exception of the marine in- 
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vertebrates) all species in each category 
are covered, not all are shown, and by 
no means all of those shown are in color. 
The high standards set by Peterson's 
own meticulous drawings, and the life- 
like and graceful poses in Don Eckel- 
berry’s illustrations for the popular 
Pough guides, put the bird plates here 
at a disadvantage which the picturing 
of the eggs does not mitigate: a pri- 
mary complaint, though not the only 
one, being that the scale is too small. 
The color plates of reptiles and amphib- 
ians, and one very handsome one of 
jellyfishes, are more satisfactory, but 
there are not many of these. A pleasing 
feature is the addition of a brief quo- 
tation or general comment concerning 
nearly every species—for example, con- 
cerning the meadow vole, “This is the 
Danny Meadow Mouse of the Burgess 
Bedtime Stories. It can eat its own 
weight in 24 hours.” This is exactly 
the sort of tie-in which will be appre 
ciated by a great many people who 
have perhaps never before handled a 
field guide. 


A FIELD GUIDE TO BIRD SONGS 


Recorded by the of Orni- 
thology, Cornell University. Published 
by Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 
chusetts, 1959. Two 12-inch 
4 sides. Indexed. $10.00 


You can lay binoculars— 
they won't help here—but hold on to 
Peterson guide, and you may be 
able to whether the small, non- 
descript bird that would not oblige by 
red- 
eyed or a warbling vireo, or something 
else entirely. Some 300 of the 450 or 
so species in Peterson’s eastern guide 
are to be heard here, in systematic or- 
der, as recorded under the supervision 
ornithological eaves 
droppers, Dr. Arthur Allen and Dr. 
Peter Paul Kellogg. A table of con- 
tents, band by band, tells where each 
of the took _ place- 
points ranging all the way from the gan- 
net rocks of Quebec to the jungles of 
Panama, where the voice of the caracara 
is to be heard. The higher your hi-fi, 
the better the results, especially when 
it comes to the wheezier of the wood 
warblers. It ought to be added that 
there is a recorded introduction by Mr. 


Laboratory 


Massa- 


records, 


aside the 


your 
settle 
lower branch 


moving to a was a 


of those noted 


eavesdroppings 


Peterson, in which he too sounds ex- 


actly like himself 


THIS WORLD OF LIVING THINGS 


By Paul Griswold Howes, Duell, Sloan 
and Pearce, New York, 1959. 814 x 514 
in., 232 pp. Illustrated. Indexed. $4.50. 

In the infinitely small Mr. Howes 
finds, much as Pascal did three centuries 
before him, a fascination equal to that 
of the infinitely great, and a source of 
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wonder amounting to religious awe. 
He writes of the human spermatozoon, 
of the behavior of: spores, springtails, 
and infusorians as he has watched them 
under the microscope, as well as of such 
matters as the part played by odors in 
the lives of insects, the significance of 
bird song, and various evolutionary 
puzzles he has encountered in the trop- 
ics. While the reader may justifiably 
feel, whether or not he is inclined to 
share the author’s convictions, that he 
tends to protest too much, the observa- 
tions themselves are of enormous inter- 
est, and the comment worth pondering. 
It is regrettable that Mr. Howe's pub- 
lishers, who have given the book a 
sprightly and attractive dress, should 
have devoted rather less care to the text 
itself, so that an irrititing number of 
misprints, misspellings, and syntactical 
errors which a conscientious editing 
would have eliminated have been al- 
lowed to pass. 


THE WANDERING ALBATROSS 


By William Jameson, Morrow, New 
York, 1959. 834 x 55% in., 128 pp. II- 
lustrated. Indexed. $3.00. 


The “gooney birds” of the southern 
oceans have been famous ever since 
U. S. servicemen began coming back 
from Midway. The greatest of their 
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SONGBIRDS 
~<& IN YOUR 
GARDEN 


by John K. Terres 


Editor of 
Audubon Magazine 


NEW EDITION of this delightfully in- 
formative book that tells you how to at- 
tract birds and make them your friends. 


Bird lovers will rejoice in this won- 
derful guide that combines happy 
anecdotes about wildlife with expert 
information on the many easy and 
inexpensive ways to bring birds into 
the garden. 


The author tells where to purchase 
foods, how to prepare them, and how 
to build birdhouses and feeding sta- 
tions suitable for each species. There 
are suggestions for ornamental plant- 
ings to provide the best in food and 
shelter, and an invaluable appendix 
showing seasonal variations in birds’ 
living conditions, lists of birds that 
feed from the hand, bird foods, deal- 
ers, and scores of other useful facts. 
Illustrated with 28 plans, drawings, and 
charts by HENRY B. KANE. 4.95 
At your bookstore or direct from 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
432 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 


By ALICE 
PARMELEE 


“Whether one’s primary interest is 
the Bible or the birds, one will find 
here a thorough and imaginative 
treatment it qualifies as a 
useful reference book in a field 
never before so thoroughly cov- 
ered.”—from the foreword by GUY 
EMERSON, past president, Na- 
tional Audubon Society. 


Packed with fascinating 
and little-known material 
e More than 300 Bible texts in 
which birds appear. 


e Identifies the birds with 
ornithological information. 


full 


“Gives a new dimension to both Bible interpre- 
tation and to the significance of birds.” 


ALL THE BIRDS 
OF THE BIBLE 


Their Stories, Identification 
and Meaning 


$4.95 at your bookseller 
HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 


(Guy EMERSON 


Compares Palestinian birds with 
those in the United States. 


Retelis many Bible stories where 
birds play significant roles. 


Attractively written @ Systemati- 
cally organized @ Fully indexed. 


Lavishly illustrated 


ALL THE BIRDS OF THE BIBLE con- 
tains 64 full-page illustrations of 
birds of the Bible, reproduced 
from modern naturalists’ photo- 
graphs and masterpieces of art. 
An unusual Christmas gift for 
bird lovers! 
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THE GIFT FOR 
A LIFETIME 


A unda— 
mentals 


Pitisc) 


By JOSSELYN VAN TYNE, Past Presi 
dent, and ANDREW J. BERGER, Fellow 
both of American Ornithologists’ Union 
Already a classic, this big 
new book is a must for the 
birdlover's library. Worldwide 
coverage of over 160 bird 
families, with many features 
found in no other book 
Over 250 pictures, more than 
half by famed artist George 
M. Sutton. A most thought 
ful gift that will be 
cherished forever 


$11.75 
at your bookstore, or 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 


440 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y 


— MORROW JUNIOR BOOKS — 


ANIMAL HABITS 
“P— GEORGE F. MASON 
“An extremely 
= explicit study of 
animal psychology and 
behavior.”—V. Kirkus, Illus. 
by the author. Ages 10-14. $2.50 


OTUS THE STORY OF A SCREECH OWL 


ROBERT M. McCLUNG 


The delightful 
life-cycle story 

of a little 

screech owl. Jilus. 


Ss 
by L. Sanford. Ages 6-10. $2.50 


GRASSLANDS 
DELIA GOETZ 


Prairies, steppes, and savannas, their 
plant and animal life, and recent 
developments. /ilus. 

by L. Darling. 

Ages 8-12. 

2.75 


WILLIAM MORROW @& COMPANY 
425 Park Avenue South, New York 16, N.Y. 
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kind, however, is one seldom seen eX 
cept at sea, where the endearingly awk 
ward and waddling figure of fun be 
comes a marvel of aerial, instinctive 
rhe author of this engaging brief 


memoir is a British officer, now retired, 


grace 


wandering 
a ship 


who first encountered the 
albatross while serving aboard 
in pursuit of the Graf Spee, and who 
has now gathered all the information he 
could find 
which much will probably 
least interest 


concerning a bird about 
always re 
main unknown. Not the 
ing chapter deals with the superstition 
concerning the albatross upon which 
Coleridge presumably based his “Rime 
of the Ancient Marinet So far as Ad 
miral Jameson can discover, there was 
no such superstition until Coleridge in 
vented it; but—since nature, of the hu 
man sort anyhow, does now and then 


imitate art—there is one now 


A YEAR IN PARADISE 


Harpe) Neu York 
235 pp. Illustrated 


By Floyd Sc hmoe, 
1959. B14 x 51 n 


$4.50 


In the winter of 1922 Floyd Schmoe, 


then a young forester, and his wife 


Ruth made their way, with pack-horse 


and snowshoes, through the _ solitude 
of the forests and 30-foot snows toward 
i hundred-room, snowed-under, and, at 
totally deserted establish 
slopes of Mount Rainier 
known as Paradise Inn That was the 


idyllic 


i period ol sev 


that season 
ment on the 
beginning of a series ol imter 
ludes, extending over 
eral years, during which the young cou 
ple experienced each of the four seasons 
in and around the high valley which 
gave the inn its name In this musing, 
book Mr. Schmoe tells 


they met, of his experi 


gently nostalgi 
of the 
ences as a mountain guide, and espe 
cially of the 


ecology of th 


people 

wildlife and the general 

region, with an occa 

sional hint at his own philosophy. He is 

1 Quaker, and the 
~~ 

spirit behind it makes this book an un 


serenely cheerful 


usually happy one 


THE TRAVELS OF WILLIAM BARTRAM: 
NATURALIST’S EDITION 

Edited by Francis Harper, Yale 
sity Press, New Haven 
1958. 914 x 614 in., 727 pp. Illustrated. 
Indexed 


Univer 


Connecticut, 


S850 


Even though its author was one of 


our greatest naturalists, this famous 
book has been less studied as a scientific 
This situ 


ation, however odd, was inevitable so 


work than as a literary one. 


long as there was no way of identifying 
the plants and animals mentioned by 
their correct scientific names or of locat- 
ing more or less precisely the places in 
which they had been observed. That laek 


has now been repaired by a magnifi 


cently definitive edition which had _ its 
first dim origins as far back as 1917, 
when Dr. Harper began retracing the 
routes of John and William Bartram in 
parts of Florida. Other trips followed, 
until “over literally hundreds of miles 
the present-day follower of Bartram 
need not deviate more than a few feet 
(or rods at most) from his time-worn 
track.” Bartram’s text is reprinted as it 
first appeared, with the original pagina- 
tion indicated; this is followed by a de- 
tailed commentary and an annotated 
index of Bartram’s own nomenclature, 
and, in turn, by a general index from 
which places and species may be located 
under their modern names, There are, 
in addition, a biographical introduc- 
tion, a bibliography, Bartram’s own il- 
lustrations, several maps, and some ex- 
cellent photographs. 
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MY SIDE OF THE MOUNTAIN (10-14) 
By Jean George, E. P. Dutton & Com- 
pany, New York, 1959. 814 i 
178 pp. Illustrated. $3.00. 

What all boys and very many girls 
dream of doing, Sam Gribley did—he 
left home and went to live in the woods 
He told his father he was 
father laughed and 


on his own 
and his 


oOo Oo 
going, 


Grow a vine 
from a sweet 
potato wedged 
in the top of 

a jar of water. 


INDOORS 
in WINTER 


e@ You can Experiment with Propagat- 
ing Seeds 

e You can “Explore” Your Back Yard 
in Winter 

e@ You can Plant a Miniature Garden 
Under Glass 
You can Make some 


Electric Nature Games 


Fascinating 


You can Learn how to be a Weather 
“Detective” 

You can Previde many Interesting 
and enjoyable Hours to Children by 
making a Flannel Board and Cutouts 
and giving three Illustrated talks on 
Conservation of our Country’s Natural 
Resours es “7 


Order this packet of 9 Audubon Nature 
Bulletins for $1.00 (1l0¢ per copy plus l0¢ 
postage). The Bulletins are simply writ- 
ten, non-technical, well illustrated with pho- 
tographs and line drawings. 


Send $1.00 to 
AUDUBON NATURE BULLETINS 


National Audubon Society, 
1130 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 
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As exciting as 


We Took To The Woods... 


THREE 
AGAINST THE <° 
WILDERNESS (3. 


by Eric Couuier \ af, 


Illustrated with 
photographs 
and line 
drawings. 


With his wife, baby son, a wagon 
and thirty dollars, Eric Collier 
set out for remote British Colum- 
bia where he had sole trapping 
rights to 150,000 acres. The Col- 
liers arrived to find that theirs 
was a dead land, parched and 
ravaged by incessant forest fires. 
With backbreaking labor they 
farmed the wilderness and built 
up the beaver dams. Slowly the 
wildlife returned; slowly the land 
regained its natural wealth. 

This is the amazing true story of 
a modern pioneer family and the 
miracle they wrought in the bar- 
ren northern wilderness. A story 
of high adventure and hard-earned 
victory; a story remarkable in the 
annals of nature. $4.95 


—And for young 
nature lovers... 


MY SIDE 
OF THE 


laughed and said, ‘Sure, go try it.” Sam, 
being dogged and resourceful, not only 
tried it, but he proved that it could be 
done. All the vivid and entrancing de- 
tails of how he set about catching fish, 
digging mussels, sampling may-apples 
and pounding acorns into flour; how he 
dug and burned a weatherproof hide 
away in the trunk of an ancient hem- 
lock; how he even tanned the hide of a 
deer (shot by a poacher—Sam had no 
gun) and made clothes out of it; and 
how he captured and tamed a falcon, 
and made the acquaintance of various 
other wild creatures—make an irresist- 
ible story in themselves. However, in- 
dependent though Sam is, he is not 
really anti-social. Under the impression 
that he is befriending an outlaw, he 
entertains a vacationing college profes- 
sor, whose company he enjoys so much 
that after the college professor is ob 
liged to leave he begins slyly, and to his 
own surprise, seeking out human beings. 
Inevitably, reports of a Wild Boy begin 
appearing in the newspapers; his visit- 
ors become more frequent; and the ex- 
periment comes to an end neither he 
nor anybody else could have foreseen. 
Mrs. George’s sense of comedy and na- 
tural skill as a storyteller, already ap 
parent in her earlier books, have blos 
somed here into a memorable char- 
acter and one of the most satisfying 
juvenile books to appear in a long time. 
This reviewer, to tell the truth, couldn't 


put it down 


Announcement 


Special invitation to all science teachers 
of elementary schools, junior high schools, 
senior high schools, and others - 


from 


‘MOUNTAIN 


t Written and 
illustrated by 
JEAN GEORGE 


What boy hasn’t dreamed of set- 
ting off on his own to find out 
how self-sufficient he can be? 
That’s just what 14-year-old Sam 
Gribley does in this unique and 
imaginative story of a boy who 
spends a year alone, living off the 
land, in a remote section of the 
Catskill Mountains. 


Quoting excerpts from his own 
diary, Sam recounts in fascinat- 
ing detail his experiences, his 
emotions and reactions, his mi- 
nute observations during the 
changing seasons of the year. 

A wealth of authentic nature lore 
is woven into this unusual narra- 
tive of a young, modern-day 
Thoreau who learns to live with 
nature and grows and matures in 
the process. Ages 11-14 $3.00 

At all bookstores 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 
300 Park Avenue South, N. Y. 10. 
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AMERICAN Nature Stupy Society 


NATIONAL Science TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION oF BioLocy 
TEACHERS 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FoR Researcu 
IN Science TEACHING 

CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF SCIENCE AND 
Matuematics TeacHers 


Join us at the meeting of the Science 
Teaching Societies with the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science. 


Dares :—Decemper 27-30, 1959 


PLace:—SHERMAN HoreL, 
Cuicaco, ILtinors 


Topics include the natural history of the 
Chicago area, round table discussions of 
elementary science, research symposia, space 
medicine, gifted students, streamlining of 
biology, contributions of research toward 
better interpretations of nature, and many 
other subjects of interest to science teachers. 


Field trip to Morton Arboretum, Lisle, 
Illinois, and showing of films and koda- 
chrome slides. 


Muriet Beuscu.ein, 
General Chairman 
Chicago Teachers College 
Chicago 21, Ilinois 


The first | 
all-inclusive history 
of North American 
wildlife! 


This richly illustrated volume tells 
the whole story of the white man’s 
effect on the wild creatures of our 
continent from the earliest records 
to the present. 


The author tells of the many ani- 
mals now lost to us, and why and 
where they vanished; he follows 
in dramatic detail their retreat be- 
fore the westward tide of white 
settlement. He also describes pres- 
ent efforts to prese. 2 the wildlife 
that modern civilization nearly 
wiped out. 

An appendix of rare and extinct 
species, a chronology of wildlife 
legislation, and an exhaustive bib- 
liography insure the book’s per- 
manent use and value. 

With more than 100 drawings by 
the noted artist Bob Hines, plus 
16 pages of documentary photo- 
graphs and drawings from histori- 
cal sources, and 8 full-color plates 
of paintings by famous nature 
artists the Audubons, Alexan- 
der Wilson, Titian Peale, Mark 
Catesby. $10.00 


WILDLIFE 
in AMERICA 


by PETER MATTHIESSEN 


Introduction by Richard H. Pough 
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625 Madison Avenue, New York 22,N. Y. 
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Gard Seed 


Audubon Mixture 
10 # $ 2.75 postpaid 
25 # $ 5.00 ex. collect 
50 # $ 8.00 ex. collect 
100 # $15.50 ex. collect 


MEDIUM 
SUNFLOWER SEED 
10 # $ 4.00 postpaid 
25 # $ 9.00 ex. collect 
50 # $15.50 ex. collect 

100 # $28.50 ex. collect 


Bird Seed shipments made within 900 
mile radius of N. Y. C. only, due to 
increased shipping charges. 


Order from Service Department 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
1130 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y 
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BIRD OF DARKNESS 


Continued from page 257 


were nearly two feet in height. In 
shape they resembled the nests of 
flamingoes. On their concave sum- 
mits rested one or two dirty white, 
oval eggs or a dumpy fat chick. The 
material of these squat pillars was so 
tightly consolidated that some pres- 
sure on a knife was needed to dig 
out a sample. Later, under the micro- 
scope it was seen to consist of tiny, 
nutty particles. Thus the nests are 
composed of the partly-digested re- 
mains of tree fruits regurgitated and 
trodden down. The birds manufac- 
ture their nesting material and thus 
the guacharo is one of the species 
which, like the swiftlet of Borneo 
whose nests are made into soup as a 
Chinese delicacy, spits out its nest. 
Undoubtedly the columns are added 
to from time to time. Some of them 
must be the accumulation of years. 

My visit was in March but eggs 
have been found in Trinidad caves 
in May and young in June. Hum- 
boldt’s description of his visit to a 
cave in September suggests that there 
may have been some young still in 
the inaccessible nests. Evidently 
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there is a breeding season of at least 
six months and the chicks are slow 
growing. They are very fat before 
they become clothed in feathers. For 
centuries people living near guacharo 
caves have “harvested” the young 
about midsummer, making raiding 
expeditions’ much as Hebrideans 
raided gannetries in the past. Awk- 
wardly situated nests were reached 
by primitive ladders made of notched 
poles and chicks were barbarously 
dragged out with fish-hooks mounted 
on poles. The fat was melted down 
and used for cooking. Thousands of 
squabs were obtained from South 
American caves during such forays 
but guacharos have never been in 
danger of extermination because the 
adult birds were not killed and some 
nests in any cavern are inaccessible. 
Moreover, superstitious fears have 
prevented the massacre of the chicks 
in the deepest recesses. Humboldt 
says that the natives believed that 
the dead “go and join the gua- 
charos.”. The natives in Trinidad 
told us that at the end of the cave 
we explored sits a pure white bird. 
No such bird graced the farthest 
rock-face but we were able to ap- 
proach within a few feet of a guach- 
aro brooding there. With its power- 
ful hooked bill and barred plumage 
its appearance would have been like 
a falcon but for the blue-black 
eyes, so different from the orbs of 
these birds of prey. It struck me as 
odd that its eyes did not reflect back 
the light of the torch, for in the 
gleam of a car light nightjar’s eyes 
appear as bright orange points. 


A nestling which the guides brought 
down was white and plump. Al- 
though the feathers were just begin- 
ning to sprout it had a massive bill, 
fringed by bristles. As we feared that 
this chick would be eaten by our 
helpers we took it away and fed it 
with banana, butter, and chewed up 
coconut. To our surprise it thrived, 
but grew rather slowly. It moved its 
body frequently with a_ peculiar 
shuddering or quivering motion. 
Instead of holding its bill wide open 
to receive food it gripped the test 
tube or our fingers, no doubt as it 
would grasp the parent’s bill during 
the adult bird’s process of regurgita- 
tion in feeding the young. We hoped 
to bring it home to the London Zoo 
but as the time to sail drew near the 
difficulties of keeping it in good 
health seemed insurmountable and 
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we reluctantly decided that it must 
travel as a museum specimen. 


Although guacharos may breed 
where some daylight penetrates, 
nests in parts of this cavern were in 
pitch darkness. Moreover, as the 
birds return with food at night or in 
dim light in the morning, they must 
be able to find their way to their 
nests without the use of sight. It 
has been shown by Dr. Donald R. 
Griffin*® that the “kek” calls serve 
the function of echo-location, en- 
abling the guacharo to be aware of 
the proximity of a massive solid ob- 
ject or obstruction, such as the wall 
of a cave. The dimmer the light the 
more rapid the clicks. This adapta- 
tion resembles the echo-location of 
bats but the notes are pitched much 
As these calls are uttered to 
birds outside caves 


lower. 
some extent by 
they may sometimes be used to en- 
able the avoid 
when foraging. 


birds to obstacles 


Like almost every aspect of the gua- 
charo’s behavior, its manner of 
hunting for food is of special inter- 
est and little is known about it. 
Over a century ago a naturalist re- 
ported finding in a bird’s stomach 
the seed of a tree which he believed 
did not grow nearer than “eighty 
leagues.”” Whatever truth there may 
be in this it is highly probable that 
the birds make lengthy nocturnal ex- 
cursions. Birds which regurgitate 
food to their young are able to make 
much than 
those which carry prey in their bills. 
For example, Manx shearwaters nest- 
ing off the Welsh coast bring food 
from the Bay of Biscay. In a tropical 
forest there are many more species_of 
shrubs and trees than in a temperate 
forest of corresponding area. Thus 
guacharos must range widely to find 
oily fruits as they become ripe. It 
has been argued that because the 
bird’s feet are ill-suited for perching 
on small branches, and as some of 
the fruits on which it feeds grow on 
the tips of twigs, the guacharo must 


longer journeys for it 


obtain at least some of its food by 
plucking berries and nuts while hov- 
ering. As the bird’s build is rather 
similar to that of nightjars, to which 
it is probably allied, it may well be 
able to hover as well as they. More- 
over, alighting on the nest in a dark 
cavern implies this capacity. 


*See “Acoust Orientation in the Oil Bird 
Steatornis” by Donald R. Griffin, Proc. Nat. Acad 
Sci. (1953), Vol. 39, pp. 884-893. 
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William Masalski, Riverside, Connecticut, 
GENERAL SCIENCE TEACHER in Eastern 


Junior High School, Riverside. 


“The two weeks spent 
at the Audubon Camp of 
Connecticut were of more 
practical value in 
strengthening my back- 
ground in conservation 
and ecology than any col- 
lege course taken in the 
classroom. The knowledge 
gained was by direct observation at the 
pond, in the field, in the forest, and many 
other places. 

“Hats off to the National Audubon So- 
ciety and the splendid staff at the Audu- 
bon Camp of Connecticut for providing the 
public with such a wonderful opportunity 
to better understand and appreciate the 
world around us!” William Masalski 


Mrs. ]. W. Whiteman, Jacksonville, Florida, 
HousEwiFE and Moruer. Photograph by 
Ed Knight, Elsner and Son, Jacksonville. 


“My two weeks at the 
Maine Audubon Camp 
were truly an amateur 
naturalist’s Paradise. The 
enthusiasm of the staff 
was contagious and be- 
fore I left I felt that my 
interest in nature had 
reached an all time peak 
Rather than presenting nature study as a 
series of separate unrelated topics, nature 
was presented to us as a ‘whole.’ Each 
individual field trip helped the pieces of 
the nature-puzzle to fit together, complet- 
ing the full picture. It is such a joy to 


share experiences with the children, which 
I teach, in the Camp Fire Girls and at the 
Jacksonville Children’s Museum.” 

—Mrs. J. W. Whiteman 


Vi Berg, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Gir. 
ScouT PROFESSIONAL, Girl Scouts of Mil- 
waukee County, Wisconsin. Photograph by 
B. Artin Haig, Milwaukee. 


Great praise is due you 
for the splendid job of 
training which is done at 
the camp . . . Because of 
attendance at the camp, 
I will be able to share 
with a large number of 
adult volunteer trainers 
the many additional new 
devices and the wealth of information I 
learned. They, in turn, will use this new 
material to promote conservation and love 


of nature in our girl scout program. 
— Vi Berg 


The Reverend Victor Hermann, Fair Oaks, 
California. Pastor of Faith Lutheran 
Church, Fair Oaks. Photograph by San 
Juan Record. 


Like the pebbles we 
tossed into Lake Van 
Norden last August, Au- 
dubon Camp’s circle of 
influence is ever-widen- 
ing, touching many in my 
congregation and com- 
munity ... I am grateful 
for the joys my Audubon 
Camp scholarship brought me, but I am 
happy that I can bring its message of con- 
servation to so many others.” 
-The Reverend Victor Herrmann 
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Remains of provender brought to 
the caves accumulate into great 
heaps so that naturalists have been 
able to identify many of the trees 
and bushes from which food is gath 
ered. Among the most striking fea 
tures of guacharo caves are serried 
battalions of pale, etiolated palm 
seedlings. They grow very strongly 
in the fibrous material, fertilized by 
bat dung, but when they reach the 
height of a foot or two they pine 
away 

Phe bristles which project around 
the guacharo’s gape may perhaps, be 
useful when the bird is hovering in 
the d rk trying to seize dangling 
fruit. As Collingwood Ingram has 
remarked they would enable parent 
and chick to 
mouths at the nest where the sens¢ 


locate each other's 


of sight is useless. Guacharos have a 


strong, musky scent. This may be 


merely a by-product of their oily 


food but there is just a possibility 
that like the kiwi, another aberrant 
nocturnal bird, the guacharo may 
rely to some extent on the sense olf 
smell. The matter would be worth 
investigation. 

Here, then, is a bird of fascinating 
It inhabits romantic, trop- 
ical caverns, has adapted itself more 


interest. 


efficiently than any other species to 
life without light and has evolved 
the senses of touch and hearing in 
specialized ways. It has colonized an 
extreme type of habitat and its de- 
velopment of the capacity for echo 
location is as extraordinary in its 
way as the evolution of blindness by 
creatures inhabiting the same cave 

though the one adaptation is posi 
tive, the other negative. To see and 
hear the guacharo in its recondite 
haunts is one of the most illuminat 
ing experiences which can fall to the 


lot of an ornithologist DHE END 


WHAT IS HIBERNATION? —6 continued from 


beats per minute. The remaining fat 
reserves are burned up so speedily 
that within two hours the body tem 
perature may be back to its normal 
97°F. 
production of body heat, like shiver 
Experiments with 


yet no signs of this immense 


ing, are visible. 
European dormice have confirmed 
that this is a normal occurrence: in 
one case the body temperature rose 
as fast as 34°F. in 42 minutes. 

The work of other 
confirms Dr. Benedict’s opinion that 
the secret of hibernation lies in the 
blood system. It is known, for in 
stance, that a woodchuck may be in 
duced into a complete hibernatory 


researchers 


state by injecting it with insulin, as 
used by human sufferers from suga! 
diabetes. The insulin immediately 
brings down the sugar content of the 
animal's blood, its body temperature 
falls, and it remains unconscious. It 
may be kept thus by regular insulin 
injections, or returned to normal by 
counter-injections of glucose, which 
reverse the process. 

So we know that the blood streams 
of all hibernating creatures are in 
some way rather special, and further 
research will doubtless eventually re 
Already it has been 
shown by laboratory experiment that 
this difference exists to a marked de 
gree: the heart of a dead non-hibet 
nating animal like a rabbit cannot 
be made to go on beating if its tem 
perature falls below 63°F., whereas 


veal what this is 
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that of a dead woodchuck can be 

made to pulsate at a considerably 

lower temperature 
Although we still 


more by experiment and observation 


need to know 


of hibernation, the why 
It is a faculty hu- 


of the hou 
is clear enough 
man beings may well envy at times, 
this “growing fat in winter and just 


lot of an ornithologist THe END 
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By Myrtle Troy 


Add a letter to each word given below 
then rearrange the letters of each word 
so that they will spell the 
bird, eg add the letter n to the 


word “was then rearrange the letters 


name of a 


properly and you have the word swan 


How many of these birds can vou name? 
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THE STORY MY OAK TREE TELLS 


Continued from page 269 


side of the trunk, and my tree has 
three of them. 

Also, there is one fire-killed stub 
of a limb that clearly shows the 
whole story of these events. This 
stub had been a branch some seven 
inches in diameter spreading outward 
from the trunk about four feet from 
the ground. It must have reached 
out widely over the rocks, but now 
it is just a stub seven feet long. The 
outer end is charred from the burn- 
ing, and the underside is hollowed 
out by fire, the hollow lined with 
charcoal. Spreading down from 
either side around this hollow is a 
thin sheet of unburned wood which 
was healing new growth that had 
been spreading across an old wound 
but was killed by the fire before it 
could complete its work. 

The stub is ready now for the fire 
to return and burn off all the dead 
part back to the trunk, but the fire 
is not coming back. Many changes 
have taken place around the oak 
tree in the last few years. Bulldozers 
have swept much of the chaparral 
from the hillsides so that there is 
little fuel to carry a fire to the oak. 
Ihe acre on which the oak grows 
now belongs to me, and from under 
the tree, I have cleared out the 
poison oak and highly flammable 
sumac. No, the fire is not coming 
back, but the oak is still trying to 
heal its scars and to cover the old 
burns. A living layer is spreading 
outward around the base of the stub 
and has become an eight inch collar 
ever creeping outward between the 
dead bark and the dead wood. How 
far will this growth continue? Can 
life again be brought to this fire- 
charred stub? Time alone will an- 
swer that. —~THE END 
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LETTERS—C ontinued from page 247 


New Member's Analysis of 
Audubon Magazine 


As a new member I have just finished 
reading your Audubon Magazine for 
March-April 1959. I find it most inter 
esting. It has a certain quality about it 
that shows personality, friendliness, and 
closeness to a reader. 

I would like to inform you that I am 
a 17-year-old junior in Marshall Public 
Schools. I am disappointed in the fact 
that we do not have any wildlife, o 
bird, clubs in this locality. 
State Park is, however, located several 
miles out of town. I try to visit that 
place frequently. 


Camden 


Thank you very much for the privi 
lege of belonging to your Society. 
WILLIAM EHLERS 
Marshall, Minnesota 


Partial Albinism in English Sparrow 


At the scratch feed under our blue 
spruce one morning in November 1958 
English sparrow 
that caused much comment. At first we 


was an odd female 
thought she was an albino, but quickly 
realized that the bright flashes of white 
amongst the feeding flock were caused 
by this bird with two (?) pure white 


flight feathers on the outer edge of each 


Make it a DOMINANT 


Monroe Bush (Audubon 


Magazine, July-Aug. 


wing and two (?) on each outer edge 
of her tail 

We've studied her and speculated 
about her all summer. What caused her 
freakish markings? Was it caused by 
some injury as she hatched? Are there 
degrees of albinism? Will these feathers 
be replaced by normal ones after moult- 
ingr 

Can you or any of your readers ex- 
plain these curious markings? 

(Miss) MABEL S. EDGERTON 

Barnesville, Ohio 


Audubon Magazine for House Guests 


Here is a check for another year of 
Thanks so much for the won- 
derful Often I have “house 
guests" and Audubon Magazine enter- 
tains! We live on a small lake with 


pleasure 


reading 


trees, trees, and more trees. Some of 
my guests like to stay on dry land with 
a couple of Audubon Magazines as com 
pany! So I not only want Audubon 
Magazine for my own pleasure, but 
ilso for my visitors 

ESTHER Rost 


Pine Rim, Minnesota 


Intoxicated Sapsucker 


About birds getting intoxicated from 
eating over-ripe berries as noted in the 
Letter column of the March-April 
1959 issue of Audubon Magazine, I had 


minority! 


*59) stated eloquently 


why, as a nation, we have no conservation conscience 


But we have made progress in conserving certain of our resources. Why ? 
Because a small but dedicated minority have managed to make their 
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an amazing experience some 20 years 
ago. 

A group of girl scouts I was with was 
being conducted along a nature trail 
in Frick Park, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
by a middle-aged Scotsman named Mr. 
Black. He showed us a silver birch tree 
with even rows of holes drilled at 6-inch 
intervals up the trunk of the tree. On 
the ground falling about as if it were 
sick was a yellow-bellied sapsucker. I 
exclaimed, “Oh the poor sick bird!” 
Our guide said with a grin, “Dinna ye 
ken the bird is drunk? There is a small 
amount of alcohol in the sap. He will 
recover and fly off after a while and 
come back tomorrow to get drunk again. 
He just hangs on to the tree and drinks 
the sap as long as he can.” 

After that we saved our sympathy 
for birds or any wild creature we found 
that was really hurt. 

Witma F. LEIGHTON 


Bradfordwoods, Pennsylvania 


Pileated Woodpecker at Feeder 
in Minnesota 


In the January-February 1959 issue of 
dudubon Magazine, Mrs. Southgate 
Hoyt has asked for information regard- 
ing the feeding habits of pileated wood- 
peckers. We have had pileated wood- 
peckers coming to our feeding station 
for about four years. The station is on 
Lake Minnetonka about 25 miles west 
of Minneapolis. 

The pileated woodpecker feeds on our 
suet, pecking out large hunks. They are 
shy and when they are on the feeder we 
do not move as we are behind a large 
window within 20 feet of the feeder. 
Only once have we seen two birds on 
the feeder at the same time. Both birds 
were adults. 

The starlings sit on the down-wind 
side of the gas vent in my neighbor's 
chimney across the alley from our home 
in Minneapolis. They are my weather 
vane and seem to be more accurate than 
our weatherman. 

I would be interested in correspond- 
ing with anyone interested in spiders. 
My knowledge of these interesting crea- 
tures is not great, but I have done some 
photographing of them and their webs. 

Audubon Magazine is to me most in- 
teresting. 

W. H. Tusier 
2444 West 24th Street 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Great Blue Herons on Water 


This is just a note to mention an in- 
teresting observation I made on Lake 
Erie, May 24, 1959. We were crossing the 
lake from Lorain, Ohio to Pelee Point, 
Ontario and on several occasions dur- 
ing the crossing, while the lake was very 
calm, over a half-dozen different great 

Turn to page 294 
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mate. We've repaired binoculars for birders 
since 1923. Open Saturdays 10-1. THE REICH- 
ERTS, Mirakel Optical Co., 14 W. First St., 
Mount Vernon 2, N. Y. MO 4-2772. 


CHRISTMAS SPECIALS. Be sure to see ad 
on page 243. BARTLETT HENDRICKS, Binoc- 
ular Headquarters, Pittsfield 50A, Mass. 
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15, 20, 30 and 40X lenses, permanently mounted. 
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DRICKS, Pittsfield 50-A, Mass. 
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any size $3.00. I. Miller, 703 South Third Street, 
Philadelphia 47, Pennsylvania. 


BINOCULAR REPAIRS, clean optics, lubricate, 
refinish, seal, align prisms, $15.00 plus postage. 
One year workmanship guarantee. Scientific 
Optical Instrument Service, 22 West Chippewa 
Street, Buffalo, New York. 


BINOCULARS. Prompt service and repairs on 
binoculars, field glass and opera glass. Free 
estimates on all repairs. Also authorized dealers 
and service for Bausch & Lomb and Hertzel 
Reuss (German) binoculars. Large selection of 
binocular cases. Established 1921. Charles W. 
Mayher & Son, 5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
3, Illinois. Phone Dearborn 2-7957. 


BINOCULARS, TELESCOPES, etc., repaired. 
Guaranteed workmanship. Lenses coated for 
brighter vision. Damaged lenses or prisms re- 
placed. Shallow eye cups made to order for eye 
glass wearers. Lost or broken eye cups re- 
placed. Describe repairs or send instruments 
for free estimate. Write for descriptive folder. 
Liberal trade-ins on new Bushnell binoculars 
GOULD LENS SERVICE, 26-T Franklin Ave- 
nue, Binghamton, N. Y. 


BINOCULARS Swift & Anderson binoculars 
at jobbers wholesale prices. For Christmas take 
advantage of these low prices. From my adver- 
tisement in Audubon Magazine several readers 
have purchased No. 804, 8.5x, 44 C.F. binocular. 
List price $130.00, jobbers wholesale price $78.00, 
you save $52.00. CHARLES A. PHILLIPS, 132 
Lincoln Avenue, Syracuse 4, N. Y. 
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subjects. New or out-of-print. 


Mammals, Natural History 
Catalogs fur- 
nished. Pierce Book Company, Winthrop, Iowa. 
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the entire family. Free brochure upon request. 
ARNE COMPANY, Box 61, Brooklyn 29, N. Y. 


TREE LOVERS’ CALENDAR, 1960. Twelve 
exquisite photographs with appropriate verses, 
edited by Richard St. Barbe Baker, Sundae 
“Men of the Trees.” 8144”x12% $1.00. Pro- 
ceeds help preserve forests. WELLINGTON'S, 
346a Concord, Belmont, Massachusetts. 
BOOK BARGAINS! Send for lists. BOOK- 
SHOP, 2402 Marlboro, Orlando, Florida. 


WANTED — Books and Magazines on Natural 
History subjects. Any quantity, fair prices paid. 
R. RHODES, 411 Davidson Street, Indianapolis 
2, Indiana. 


Birdhouses—Feeders—Baths 
ATTRACTIVE WREN HOUSE $1.50. Glass 
front feeder $1.75. Twin glass see-through feeder 
$2.50. Shipped knockdown, postpaid. KING 
— PRODUCTS, Box 65-A9, Paramus, New 

ersey. 


FISHNET SUET FEEDERS — handnetted only 
in Maine, of strong fisherman's twine. 50¢ each 
pecteeta. SEA GARDEN SHOP, Medomak, 
Maine. 


ATTRACT BIRDS ALL WINTER with this 
eighteen-inch Birch Log Suet Feeder. Ready to 
fill, only one dollar fifty cents, postpaid. JOHN 
MURPHY, Waterville, Ohio. 


A POSTCARD BRINGS OUR CATALOG of se- 
lected bird watching and attracting products. 
Feeders, houses, seed, guides, binoculars, tele- 
scopes. Expert advice. THE BIRDHOUSE, Plain 
Road, Greenfield, Massachusetts. 


FOR SALE: Wren, Bluebird Houses and Feed- 
ers. Built to specifications. $2.50 each - post- 
paid. L. P. WYLIE, 723 Dexter Street, Clay 
Center, Kansas. 


Camping—Travel 


FAMILY STYLE VACATIONS with hiking 
swimming, fishing. Special programs for chil- 
dren and parents. Emphasis on Nature Study. 
California Sierra Nevada near Lake Tahoe and 
Desolation Valley Primitive Area. Write Fallen 
Leaf Lodge, Fallen Leaf, California. 


SEA ISLAND Guest House renting $50.00 week- 
ly—400 acres—nearby State Park Ocean Beach. 
Birdlife, mammals, seashells, oceanlife. Fishing, 
boating, hiking. 70 two-acre waterfront lots for 
sale. PINE ISLAND PLANTATION, Frogmore, 
South Carolina. 


WILDERNESS TRAIL TRIPS—hiking and rid- 
ing. Yearly calendar of activities, including trips 
in California Sierra Nevada, Arizona and Mex- 
ico. Family groups and inexperienced people 
come. Outstanding for natural science interests, 
photography and rock collectors. WAMPLER 
TRAIL TRIPS, Box 45, Berkeley, California. 


Color Slides 


NATURE SLIDES. Western birds, animals, in- 
sects, flowers and scenery. Full color, 25¢ brings 
sample, credit slip and general catalog. SCOTT 
LEWIS, 1338 Buena Vista, Palm Springs, Calif. 


Wildflowers — Seeds 


WOODLAND PLANTS AND FERNS that ap- 
peal to nature lovers. Write for catalogue. 
THE RED CEDAR WILDFLOWER NURSERY, 
Falls Village, Connecticut. 


15¢ a word; minimum order $3.00 
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Miscellaneous 


BIRDS “CARVED OF WOOD | painted natural 
color. Very lifelike, any size. For prices and 
details, write Clem Wilding, Berger, | Missouri. 


HUMAN-ANIMAL RELATIONSHIP. , $2. 00 for 
one year. $3.50 for two years. $5.00 fur three 
years. Published quarterly. OUR PET WORLD, 
240 West 75th St., New York City 23. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 15 photo Christmas Cards 
only $1.00. Send negative and $1.00 to JACK 
TERRELL, Box 566, Grand Prairie, Texas. 


PINE CONES—Northwest virgin timber | forest 
cones. Naturalist Collection; Assortment box. 
Foot long to tiny species. All-cone wreaths. 
cember evergreens. Booklet. WESTERN TREE 
CONES, Brooklane, Corvallis, Oregon. 


“GEMS & MINERAL 8 MAGAZINE, ” largest rock 
hobby monthly. Field trips, “how” articles, pic- 
tures, ads. $3.00 year. Sample 25¢. Box 687L, 
Mentone, California. 


CAMP ‘COUNSELLORS: Boys’ camp in ~ Berk- 
shires (Mass.), near Tanglewood, has openings 
for experienced men in outdoor camping, nature, 
astronomy, other specialties. Fine openings for 
school, college faculty. Invite letters with com- 
plete details. JOSEPH KRUGER, DIRECTOR, 
377 Irving Avenue, South » Orange, N 4. 


SAL AD SERVERS, from “mysterious” ‘Africa, 
beautifully hand-carved by African craftsmen. 
Set comprising fork, spoon and knife sent to 
your address, postpaid, for $1.85. Mail check or 
express money order to: BENARSI DASS BROS., 
P.O. Box 2833, Nairobi, Kenya, B. E. Africa. 


NATURAL EXOTIC and decorative dried foli- 
ages and weeds. 250 different kinds. Free cata- 
log. JUNIOR’S PLANT SHOP, Glen Street, 
Rowley, Mass. 


AMERICAN INDIAN RELICS. Ancient arrow- 
heads, spears, pipes, tomahawks. Free photo 
illustrated catalog! AL’S RELICS, Dept. A, 
393, Bellmore, New York. 


OWN RANCH, FOUND GAS, need help try 
shallow oil. Good geology, references. Full in- 
formation. R. M. COOKSEY, 318 North 14th 
Street, Corsicana, Texas. 

CARVINGS MADE TO ORDER of Wood, Ivory 
or your rough Semiprecious Stones. HERMANIA 
ANSLINGER, South 320 Ralph, Spokane 31, 
Washington. 


CHOICE ORIENTAL SEASHELLS, beautifully 
boxed, identified, 50 different $2.00. Gorgeous 
Tropical Butterflies, 4 sets of 10 different, each 
set 50¢; Gemstone Collection, worldwide, ele- 
gantly boxed, identified, 20 different $1.75. Free 
Naturehobbies catalog for stamps. A. HAAS, 
57-34 — 256 Street, Little Neck, New York. 


WOODLAND WILDLIFE NOTEPAPER. De- 
signs look handdrawn. Special Assortment: 24 
sheets, envelopes; 18 designs, 8 colors, 3 styles, 
$1.00. HOOVER HANDCRAFT, Grand Marais, 


Minnesota. 


TREE RIPENED ORANGES GRAPEFRUIT 
organically grown unpoisoned 3.95 bushel FOB. 
Florida Honey 4% Ib. $1.95. ORGANIC ACRES, 
Box 37, Seffner, Florida. 


MINIATURE ANIMALS. WILD ANIMALS, 
domestic, birds, game for collectors, hobbyists. 
Beautiful life-like scale models imported from 
Austria. Made of strong wood composition. 
Over 200 different illustrated in large catalog 
50¢. Importers: WALTERS HOBBY SHOP, 
207 French Road, Utica, New York. 


BIRCH BARK SOCIETY for Nature-Minded 
folk. Membership, “‘woodsy”’ Magazine $2 
yearly, sample 35¢. BACKWOODS JOURNAL, 
Old Forge 4, New York. 


-9 x 12, eo Bought new for 
Audubon Screen Tou Carton unopened. 
$150.00. MRS. RICHARD GAMBRILL, Pea- 
pack, New Jersey. 
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DICKERSON 


Internationally-Known 
Bird Banders 


“Most non-game bird banders in America are 
amateurs. Some of us have found this hobby so 
fascinating that it has become almost a full-time 
activity. Whether one is a large or small scale 
bander he will find Audubon Field Notes an 
invaluable source of information on current 
population trends, distributional vagaries, the 
scope and magnitude of migrations and specula- 
tions on the causes and effects that bring about 
these situations. Audubon Field Notes is an 
indispensable item in a bird bander’s reference 
library especially in interpreting his personal 
banding records in conjunction with the obser- 
vations of other reporters.” 


reudubou 
Fidld Notes 


SUBSCRIBE TODAY! 


Subscription for one year 
For two years... 
For three years 


(Single copies of April issue 


CHRISTMAS Bird Count $2.00 
1130 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 28, N. Y. 


PATRONIZE 
AUDUBON MAGAZINE 
ADVERTISERS 


EDITOR'S NOTE 
ABOUT EUROPEAN KATYDID 
The following item in our “Natu? 
in the News 
size that the 


is published to empha 
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in the reward of new discoveries. On 
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EUROPEAN 
KATYDID 
IS FOUND 


Male 


HERE 


European katydids, drawn life-size by John K. Terres. 


European katydids have turned up in 
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first trme on record in this country 
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not believed to be harmful. 
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ove « BIRD FEEDER 


HOPPER FEEDER —> 
Metal roof, plastic glass 
reservoir holds 10 pounds seed. 
Hanging Type 
8”x12"x12" $5.95 
Add 60¢ for postage & handling 
Same feeder complete with 6 ft. 
Steel Post $8.95 
Add 90¢ for postage & handling 


SQUIRREL’S DILEMMA 
‘ WINDOW FEEDER 
SQUIRREL BAFFLE Stained brown, front glass sufficient 

Price only Includes Baffle to admit small birds, keeps out - ee 

24” diameter — $10.95 Squirrels. 8x16"x24" $11.95 WINDOW FEEDER 
Made of spun aluminum Shipping Charges Collect Stained brown, top of non-shatterable 

Postage and Handling $1.00 dent plastic 

6'x16"x18" $7.95 
Add 80¢ for postage & handling 


FLIGHT DECK 
HOPPER TYPE FEEDER 


SQUIRREL’S DEFEAT ’ 
Brown metal top, Green and white — Window 
ST. FRANCIS FEEDER plastic reservoir for feeder complete with bird Dark brown, holds 10 pounds 
Weathered wood feeder, seed, hanging feeder. GARDEN SNACKERY bath, seed wells, suet stick — of seed, easy to fill. 
figure of Terra Cotta. 3’’x8” $8.00 Stained brown, revolves with the wind, Weatherproof. Post not included. 
$25.00 Add 80¢ for postage glass on one side. 7’x12"x17” $8.95 15'/o"x17/4" $5.95 $9.90 
Express Collect & handling Shipping Charges Collect Add 60¢ for postage Shipping Charges Collect 


WINDOW FEEDER 
Dark brown, easy to fill, holders for seed and suet cake 
6Y%4"'x10"'x22" $7.85 


WEATHERVANE FEEDER 
ORNAMENTAL FEEDING STATION 
Add 80¢ for postage & hendiing 


White with green roof. Includes 8 ft. pole, revolves 
with the wind. Glass on one side. Width 24” $22.00 Painted white with green roof, two levels for 
Shipping Charges Collect feeding large and small birds simultaneously, 
Complete with Post $25.00 
Shipping Charges Collect 
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ORDER FROM 


Send for Free Catalogue 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY, 1130 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N.Y 


ring fludubon 


BY czeen Tou 75 to 


Y. our Commun ity! 


BEAUTIFUL MOTION 
PICTURES IN FULL COLOR 


Personally Presented By 


AMERICA’S OUTSTANDING NATURALISTS 
AND WILDLIFE PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Bring this message to the attention of your local cultural 
or educational organization 


FP’ eruaps you have been to the Audubon Screen Tours. Perhaps you have seen 
these beautiful motion picture films of all kinds of animal and plant life all over 
the world. If you have not had the privilege of attending the Audubon Screen 
Tours, write to us to find out if they are being held in your community... If you 
know that these film lectures are not available in your community, may we suggest 
that you write to us for a supply of booklets with complete information about the 


Audubon Screen Tours. 


You can help bring Audubon Screen Tours to your community by sending our 
available literature to the heads of organizations which might be interested in spon- 
soring a series of Audubon Screen Tours. Tours are sponsored by garden clubs, 
nature clubs, bird clubs, museums, universities, colleges, churches, youth organiza- 
tions and civic groups. There may be an organization in your community already 
sponsoring the Audubon Screen Tours. If not, will you help us bring the Audubon 


Screen Tours to your community? 


Waite NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY, 1130 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 


